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AMONGST OURSELVES 


Instead of our usual practice of using this space to bewail, in 
one way or another, the trials and difficulties of: the Catholic Press, 
permit us, just amongst ourselves, to unleash a little enthusiasm 
over the growth of a movement that is aiming at the same results 
as the Catholic Press, viz., an informed and valiant Catholic laity. 
It is the lay-retreat movement, on which we have not been inarticu- 
late in the past, and about which this will not be the last word 
printed in Tae Licuortan. ~ 

A few figures have been compiled that show how this move- 
ment has been taking hold. About 35,000 men made lay-retreats 
last year. There are 22 permanent retreat houses in the United 
States, where retreats are held nearly every weekend. There are 
40 other retreat houses used for that purpose only a part of the 
year. Sixteen religious orders are at present engaged in sponsor- 
ing and conducting retreats for the laity. These figures are only 
for men’s retreats; those for women’s retreats probably surpass 
them. 

The figures may seem inconspicuous on a proportion basis, but 
when all factors are taken into consideration, they are worthy of 
the highest enthusiasm. Every lay-retreat-maker becomes a Cath- 
olic leader, able to be of influence in an ever widening circle. That 
is what is needed today. 

Between 150 and 200 lay men come to the home of THE 
LicuoRIAN every summer to make retreats. We have first hand 
knowledge of the results and give it as our opinion that no apostolic 
work has more definite and lasting results. As Catholic Press 
enthusiasts, we give an enthusiastic bow to the promoters, con- 
ductors, and makers of lay-retreats. 
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WHERE DWELLEST THOU? 


“Where dwellest Thou?”—they asked Our Lord 
The twain apostles soon to be: 

He looked at them — one loving glance 
And bade them — “Come and see.” 

He brought them to His Mother’s feet — 
She made them His undyingly. 


“Where dwellest thou?” — He asks my soul — 
My God, a beggar now of me! 

I tell Him: “Here within this heart 
Oh —’tis not fit for Thee; 

Yet, if Thy Mother tidy it 
Wilt Thou but deign to come and see? 


“¢Twill make Thee think of Bethlehem — 
Its clammy cave and prickling straw; 
And of a shepherd lad who came 
To look in silent awe; 
Till Mary taught his wondering heart 
| To know Thee, whom a Babe he saw. 











“And ever since it seems to me, 
Thou seekest by life’s winding ways, 
Such caves — that look on shimmering stars — 
Where Mary waits and prays. 
Oh — Thou must stoop to enter, Lord!” — 
* * * 
“The Cross has stooped My back,” He says. 


—A. T. Zeller, C.Ss.R. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 





TRINITY IN UNITY 
Cc. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


*““@~N AY, Father Casey,” Ernest Vailes broke in on an instruction to 
S which, it is to be feared, he was paying scant attention, “were you 
ever an atheist?” 

“No, Vailes. I always had the use of my senses, thank God.” 

“Then take my advice and don’t you ever become one.” 

“Ernest, you are a marvel of thoughtfulness and solicitude,” put in 
Elveda Corey. “I do not see how Father Casey can ever thank you 
enough for your timely counsel.” 

“The day my canoe capsized in the middle of Lake George,” Vailes 
chatted away, “I came as near the pearly gates as any man can well be 
without knocking. The swim for the shore was just about my extreme 
limit under the most favorable conditions, but with the high waves and 
icy water I hadn’t the ghost of a chance. And I didn’t want to drown. 
The fair Elveda had smiled on me again, and life had a purpose. A 
week earlier, while I was in her bad graces, I should have welcomed a 
watery grave.” 

“Well, we do not welcome your vapid wanderings,” Elveda told 
him. — out the inanities, and get back to your story —if you have 
a story.” 

“A man facing death is, they say, capable of superhuman efforts. I 
believe it, for while I was at the end of my endurance and still far from 
shore, I caught sight of something waving above the water that looked 
like a growth of reeds. The efforts I made to reach that spot were noth- 
ing short of superhuman. They were my last. I could not make another 
stroke. I began to sink — and suddenly my feet touched solid ground. 
Oh, the surprise, the joy, the security of that moment! That, I imagine, 
is what an atheist feels when at last he finds God.” 

“You are right, Vailes,” said the priest. “Nothing is more pitiable, 
more hopeless, than the poor, weak creature tossed about on the sea of 
unbelief. Well for him if, before coming to a tragic as he plants his 
feet on the solid rock of faith.” 
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“Tf I could once believe in God, know God, I would spend hours in 
just thinking about Him, speculating about Him, studying Him in every 
twig and tree and star and human countenance.” 

“That is precisely what we believers try to do,” the priest informed 
him. “We call it meditation, recollection, walking in the Presence of 
God.” 

“Nor would I stop at that,” the young dreamer rambled on. “You 
say the creation of the earth and the heavens, of men and angels, is not 
His main job — just a very minor side line which does not cost Him a 
thought or an effort. Isn’t that what you said?” 

“Yes, He made and conserves all creation, with its order, harmony, 
and marvelous laws, by a simple act of His will. There was no need for 
Him to make creatures. He would be absolutely perfect without them. 
They can add nothing to His happiness or to His essential glory. He 
made them by a free act dictated by love — sso that there might be other 
beings with whom He could share a little of His infinite happiness, as 
much as their limited capacity could bear.” 

“Well, you know, I should be wondering what He was doing the 
rest of the time. Since the management of outside affairs demanded 
such an insignificant part of His energy and attention, I should be won- 
dering how He occupied Himself in Himself — what He was doing at 
home.” ; 


“Vailes, do you know who you would have to be to understand 
that ?” 

“Sure, sure, I know very well. I should have to be God myself. 
Nevertheless there would be no harm wondering about it, would there?” 

“None whatsoever — provided you do it humbly.” 

“What do you mean — do it humbly?” Vailes inquired. 

“That you remember all along that He is God and you are not. 
When we proceed in that spirit He has not the slightest objection to 
our wondering about what He is doing at home. In fact, He himself 


has withdrawn the mysterious curtain a little and invited us to have a 
look.” 


” E has! You never before mentioned anything about that.” 
“T did. I said God Himself told us He is one in essence and 
three in person, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 
“Oh, that! I do not see what that has to do—” 
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“By telling us He is one in essence and three in person, God has 
actually told us how He occupies Himself in Himself, or, as you put it, 
what He is doing at home. God is seeing Himself — not in this fleeting 
moment of time, which is ours, but in that never-beginning, never-end- 
ing moment of eternity, which is His. God is seeing Himself, knowing 
Himself, expressing Himself. You just now said how you would enjoy 
thinking about God. If you would enjoy thinking about God, though 
your poor, little, blind, created mind can picture Him so dimly and im- 
perfectly, what must be the joy God experiences seeing Himself as He 
is! God is eternally seeing, knowing, expressing Himself. God, seeing, 
knowing, expressing Himself, is a Person. He is called, He tells us, the 
First Person, the Father, the Begetter. God, seen, known, expressed, is 
also a Person. He is called the Second Person, the Son, the Word, the 
Begotten. The Son must love the Father, who is infinite lovableness. 
The Father must love the Son, who, being the complete, perfect expres- 
sion of Himself, is also infinite lovableness. This mutual love of the 
Father and the Son, this love which has God for its author and God for 
its object, is also a Person, the Third Person, the Holy Spirit, the Holy 
Ghost. There you have, as far as He has seen fit to tell us, the intimate 
life of the Godhead in Himself, His complete and all-absorbing activity 
throughout eternity. Only we must take care not to get from this mys- 
terious revelation the idea that the Father existed before the Son and 
the Holy Ghost or that the Father or the Son is greater than the Holy 
Ghost. The Father, Son and Holy Ghost are one only God, existing from 
all eternity, equal in all things, one and the same divine nature, one and 
the same divine intelligence, one and the same divine will, one and the 
same divine power.” 

“Which one created the world?” 

“God created the world. There is only one God — one in essence, 
three in person. Whenever God does anything outside Himself, all three 
Persons necessarily do it. It is only within the intimate life of the God- 
head that the three divine Persons perform any operations distinct from 
one another. Therefore all three divine Persons, the one, only God, 
created the world. —What is it, Elveda?” That young lady was fidget- 
ing to put in a word. 

“But what about the Apostles’ Creed? We say ‘I believe in God, 
the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven and earth.’ ” 
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HIS was her difficulty. Vailes had another. “And your bible says 
the Holy Ghost caused Mary to conceive Jesus.” 

“The Church attributes the creation to the First Person; she attri- 
butes the Incarnation of Jesus in the womb of Mary to the Third Per- 
son, despite the fact that these works are performed by all three Per- 
sons, the one, only God.” 

“What do you mean — ‘the Church attributes?’ ” 

“TI mean this. The Church speaks as though one Person did some 
things, though, at the same time, she wants us to remember well that 
it was really done by the three Persons in one God.” 

“Why ?” 

“To keep us from forgetting that God is three in person. This 
mystery is so deep, so difficult, God revealed so little about it, that, if 
we were not constantly reminded of that little, the mystery would soon 
come to mean nothing to us at all.” 

“Then why didn’t God tell more about it?” 

“Vailes, only God Himself could answer that question. Have you 
the hardihood to demand an explanation of Him?” 

“If I could believe in the great, all-wise God you describe, I guess 
I should just humbly accept whatever He chose to reveal, be satisfied 
with that and keep my mouth shut.” 

“Father, which works are attributed to the different divine Per- 
sons?” Elveda inquired. 

“Those particular works that remind us of the particular place each 
Person fills in the intimate life of God.” 

“For example ?” 

“The Father is the First Person, the source, principle, origin of 
the other two Persons — without, of course, this implying any supe- 
riority or priority. Therefore works suggesting source, origin, power, 
like the creation of the world, are attributed to the Father. The Son is 
God, known, understood, expressed. Therefore works of striking wis- 
dom, understanding, are attributed to the Son. The Holy Ghost is the 
mutual love of the Father and the Son; He, as it were, closes, per- 
fects the divine cycle of the Trinity. Therefore works of love, of per- 
fection, of union, of holiness (for holiness is union) are attributed to 
the Holy Ghost. — And so, through all her liturgy, you will find the 
Church attributing to one of the three divine Persons the works most 
suggestive of that Person’s place in the inner life of the Godhead.” 
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“Not a bad idea, not a bad idea at all,” commented Vailes, “if she 
wants her children to remember the mysterious teaching about the 
Trinity.” 

“And she does want them to remember,” the priest replied. “She 
does most emphatically want them to remember, amid the darknss of 
this world, the divine Trinity-in-Unity which will be the object of their 
contemplation, the source of their joy, when they see God as He is in 
the white light of eternity.— And now you know the highest, the 
holiest, the noblest motive for which any man can perform his actions, 
be they great or small.” 

“Which is?” 

“In the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,” 
said Father Casey. 





THE OLDEST NEWSPAPER 





The oldest known newspaper in the world is perhaps the Acta Populi 
Romani Diurna (Daily Acts of the Roman People), of which there is 
still one number extant of the year 168 B.C., of which the following is 
a translation: 


“On the 29th of March: Consul Livinius has exercised the 
governing power today.—A violent storm occurred in the 
course of this day; the lightning struck an oak, soon after noon, 
near the Velian Hill, and split it into several pieces.— A dis- 
turbance took place at an inn with the sign of the Bear, close 
to the Janiculum. The landlord has been seriously wounded. — 
The Edile Titinius has condemned some retail butchers for sell- 
ing meat to the people which had not been inspected by the 
authorities. The fines have been devoted to the erection of a 
chapel to the goddess.—-The money-changer Ausidius, whose al 
office bears the sign of the Cimbrian shield, absconded with a 
considerable sum. He was pursued and has been arrested. He 
still had on him all the stolen money. The Praetor Fontejus 
sentenced him to restore that money immediately to those by 
whom he had been entrusted with it.— The Brigand chief 
Dennipho, who was arrested by the Legate Nerva, was crucified 
today.” 








The world was not so different in those days after all, Cheating, 
swindling, and all our modern sins seem to have been in vogue then as 
now. 
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DRAMA 





THE END OF AN ERA 


H. F. Wade, C.Ss.R. 

Time: First Century. 

Scene: On the outskirts of Jerusalem. Groups of twos and threes 
in suppressed excitement, in villainous expectation, in terrified anxiety, 
in curiosity, in cool indifference, in grief, in merrymaking, in silence, 
in noisy contention and banter, pass to and fro. Two merchants of some 
distinction leisurely enter into friendly conversation. 

Lucius: We have done a good business today, Marca. 

Marca: Yea, my Lord, we have. 

Lucius: These Jews are shrewd customers. 

Marca: I see you are observant. 

Lucius: Yes. Some truths of life come upon us only after long try- 
ing experience. Others suddenly. 

Marca: The fact of a Jew’s cleverness, cunning, shrewd business 
ability is a truth that has come upon you suddenly? 

Lucius: Yes. 

Marca: Ha. But you have not done so poorly yourself this morning. 

Lucius: Ah, you forget, Marca. I said: Jews are shrewd. 

Marca: Yes? 

Lucius: But Marca and Lucius are shrewder! (Both laugh)... . 
I say, Marca, these people are in an unusual ferment this afternoon. 
This can hardly be their natural temperament. 

Marca: No, they are troubled over an execution. 

Lucius: An execution? 

Marca: They are to crucify a carpenter this afternoon. 

Lucius: A carpenter? An unusual carpenter to cause such a stir. 
Have these people never witnessed executions before? 

Marca: Many. He is an unusual carpenter. 

Lucius: Why just look at that crowd! All Jerusalem must be turned 
out for this affair. The hill yonder is black with people. Look here! 
More are coming. 

Marca: Yes, it’s a strange affair. 

Lucius: I am curious, Marca. Tell me more. 
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Marca: It is only little that I know. I overheard these facts soon 
after we arrived this morning. 

Lucius: You have a way of getting in on local gossip. Is it con- 
genital, Marca, or is it your own strictly personal trait? But go on. 

Marca: This carpenter is a Nazarene, born of a most beautiful Lady. 
His father likewise was a carpenter. Both parents, they say, are of 
noble birth, — of the House of King David. This is important. For the 
Nazarene seems to be the answer and the fulfillment of an age-old 
prophecy that a King and Saviour would be given the Jews from the 
House of David. 

Lucius: How interesting! 

Marca: Well, that was the prophecy, and this carpenter despite his 
avocation, seems to have fulfilled this prophecy of the new Messiah 
in many ways. 

Lucius: Which are? 

Marca: His marvelous and inexplicable a powers. 

Lucius: Healing powers? 

Marca: Yes. The number of blind to whom He has given sight; 
the deaf to whom He has given hearing; the dumb to whom He has 
given speech; the lame to whom He has given the power of their limbs; 
the sick to whom He has given health; the lepers whom He has made 
clean; the dead whom He has brought back to life fill this entire land 
of Palestine wherein He has traveled. 

Lucius: Marca, not even the sons and daughters of all the Roman 
and Grecian gods have this power whereof you speak. 

Marca: I know, Lucius. But’ this carpenter seems to have it. Those 
who have felt his kindly power and those who have witnessed it are 
living testimonies. The proof of this unusual fact is not wanting. 

Lucius: Well, then how do they crucify such a one? 

Marca: Ah, you ask me something I cannot answer. 

Lucius: There must be a reason? 

Marca: Reason, you say? These sly people can manufacture any 
number of them. They accuse Him of blasphemy. 

Lucius: Blasphemy ? 

Marca: He claims to be the Son of Jehovah, and equal to Him. 

Lucius: The Son of Jehovah! He claims to be a god? 

Marca: Aye. 

Lucius: Why the man must be insane, and deserving of death. 
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Marca: You think so? 

Lucius: Why, don’t you? 

Marca: I don’t know. You see, if these things narrated of Him be 
true, He is truly more than man. 

Lucius: Yes, in the course of our discussion I had forgotten. He is 
supposed to have brought back the dead to life. Strange power! Let us 
stay and learn more, Marca. Our friends back home will enjoy hearing 
of this. 

Marca: (looking toward hill) There is new disturbance on the hill. 

Lucius: I see three crosses, Marca. 

Marca: Yes, two thieves are condemned to die with Him. 

Lucius: What a noise, those people make! 

Marca: Look, Lucius. Listen. They are nailing Him. 

Lucius: What a painful death. 

Marca: (After a short pause). They are raising His cross. 

Lucius: Marca. 

Marca: Yes. 

Lucius: Who is governor of this place? 

Marca: Pontius Pilate. 

Lucius: Pontius Pilate? He had to pass the death sentence? 

Marca: Yes. 

Lucius: Has blasphemy a death penalty in Roman law? 

Marca: I think not. 

Lucws: Pilate then must have found him guilty of sedition. 

(enters Gamaliel, Jewish friend of Lucius and Marca). 

Gamaliel: Hail, Romans! 

Lucius: Gamaliel, I am glad to see you. Marca and I are extremely 
curious over this execution taking place on yonder hill. What do you 
| know of this Nazarene? 
| Gamahel: It is a strange affair, Lucius. 

, Lucius: So have Marca and I noticed. 
| Gamaliel: I have spent the night following the trial. 

Marca: You have, Gamaliel? 

Gamaliel: Yes. And that man is innocent. 

Lucius: Innocent? Then how is He executed? 

Gamaliel: The cunning of men never wants for a “how,” Lucius. 

Lucius: That’s true enough. But what in a lowly carpenter would 
cause men to resort to cunning? 
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Gamaliel: It is not a short story. It is a strange one — one, in these 
times, very much above the ordinary. 

Lucius: Marca here tells me He is a man of wonderful powers. 

Gamaliel: He has told you truthfully. 

Marca: Gamaliel. 

Gamaliel: Yes, Marca. 

Marca: Why have they condemned this man? 

Gamahel: It is plain the High Priests wish to be rid of Him. Their 
suborning the witnesses in the courts was an open scandal. I can still 
see those polished, dignified hypocrites worming their way through the 
crowd, dropping coins, and whispering the appropriate cues to be re- 
cited for Pilate. 

Lucius: The Nazarene must have incited them considerably for such 
a demonstration. 

Gamaliel: He did. 

Marca: How? 

Gamaliel: You know of our prophecies promising a Messiah? 

Marca: Yes. 

Lucius: Marca learned of them this morning soon after we arrived. 

Gamaliel: This man claims to be the Promised One. 

Lucius: And He gave proof to His words by His works? 

Gamaliel: Yes. Too much proof for the High Priests. At first they 
ignored Him. But His triumphant entry into Jerusalem, a week ago in 
a procession of palms in which all Jerusalem seemed to participate was 
too much for them. Often He had openly condemned their hypocrisy, 
scolded, and humiliated them as no living person could scold or humiliate 
our High Priests. They were highly piqued by this and were aroused 
to anger, but no more. The recent universal favor of the people in this 
Palm Procession made them fear. 

Marca: And they lost little time in defending themselves, is that 
it? 

Gamaliel: Yes. 

Marca: The scoundrels. 

Lucius: How went the trial, Gamaliel ? 

Gamaliel: The trial itself was farsical. But not so for the Nazarene. 
He was made to suffer most fearfully. 

Lucius: That in reward for His good deeds, I suppose. 

Gamaliel: He was surprised at prayer in a garden called Geth- 
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semane. One of His own followers had betrayed Him. Then He was 
dragged before the High priests, Annas and Caiphas. Of the numerous 
charges brought against Him here— many of which were flagrantly 
contradictory — He ‘answered nothing. And I admired Him, Lucius 
and Marca, more than I have admired any other man in my lifetime. 
He stood before these scurvy hypocrites a most perfect model of 
manliness, — straight, comely, dignified. I have never seen any man 
to compare with Him. His eyes, when He raised them, glittered like 
burnings coals. They were hard to look into. I saw Him look at one of 
the other of his many accusers. They were bold and loud with their 
lies. But when His eyes met theirs they cowered like whipped dogs, and 
slunk away into the crowd. 

Lucius: Remarkable. 

Gamaliel: The high priest Annas asked Him of His disciples and 
His doctrine. I can still hear that answer ringing clear as a bell through 
the halls. His voice was one of command, and a voice that you would 
dread to hear in anger. “I have spoken openly to the world,” He said, 
“I have always taught in the synagogue, and in the temple, whither all 
the Jews resort; and in secret I have spoken nothing. Why askest thou 
me? ask them who have heard what I have spoken unto them: behold 
they know what things I have said.” 

Marca: Such an answer would do credit to a sage. 

Lucius: Had He no defenders, Gamaliel ? 

Gamaliel: Defenders! Ha. Little good defenders would have 
helped Him. A friend pointed out several present who had experienced 
His healing power. One had been given the use of his legs which had 
been crippled from infancy. Another had been given sight. Another had 
been freed of a dumb spirit. 

Lucius: Could not these have testified in His favor? 

Gamahel: It would have gone ill with them had they tried. The 
trend of the trial was too evident. 

Marca: Even so. Gratitude should have urged them to risk this. A 
little front at the right moment might have reversed the case in His 
favor. 

Lucius: You speak virtuously, Marca. You forget: Gratitude is 
but short lived, and more often than not sacrificed upon the altar of 
self-interest. 

Marca: Tell me, Gamaliel: how went this case with Pilate? 
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Gamaliel: Pilate! that wobbly, weak-backed creature! It went with 
him, Marca, as it probably would have gone with any governor whose 
only love in life is power, and remaining in the favor of the people. 

Marca: You mean He sacrificed justice to the favor of these peo- 
ple? 

Gamaliel: He judged the Nazarene. Found Him guiltless, innocent 
of every charge brought against Him. 

Lucius: He was not found guilty of sedition? 

Gamaliel: No more than you or I. His teachings concerned but the 
other world, He was an ally to Caesar rather than an enemy. His 
doctrine of obedience to lawful government is most clear. 

Marca: How then did Pilate act? 

Gamalhel: Like a cur! He confessed publicly: “I find this man 
innocent. I will have him whipped, therefore, and set free. 

Lucius: Innocent? Then why whipped? 

Gamaliel: To placate the High Priests. 

Lucius: What a diplomatic governor! — Apparently his strategy 
failed. 

Gamaliel: Yes, completely. And after showing every possible angle 
of his utter incompetence for so high a position he thought to retreat 
gracefully by calling for a basin of water — washing his dainty hands, 
and telling the High-Priest to take the prisoner and to do with Him 
as they willed. He was washed clean of His blood. 

Lucius: What a gesture of weakness! 

Marca: Gamaliel; was there anything else spoken by the Nazarene? 

Gamaliel: Yes. I heard Him speak one other word. 

Marca: Do you recall it? 

Gamaliel: I shall never forget it. 

Lucius: You shall never forget it? 

Gamaliel: I think not — not as long as I live. It seems burnt into 
my memory. 

Marca: Pray tell us, Gamaliel. 

Gamaliel: It was in the beginning of the trial. Heretofore the 
Nazarene had kept a strict silence. The High Priests were noticeably 
puzzled. Annas, then, turned upon Him and asked this question: “Art 
Thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed God?” You could have heard 
a pin drop. Every human being within the court seemed to have stopped 
breathing. 
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Marca: And His answer, Gamaliel? 

Gamaliel: “IT am!” 

(Suddenly the scene is darkened. Distant thunder grows into a 
deafening roar. Lightning flashes. The wind howls and screeches 
through the trees. The earth trembles. Rocks quake. The end of the 
world seems to have come. Through the flashes of lightning Lucius, 
Marca, and Gamaliel can be seen completely terrified.) 

Lucius: What is happening, Marca? 

Marca: (Pointing to the hill). The Nazarene! 

Gamaliel: (Falling to his knees). My God: I believe. 

Curtain. 


~>—— THE DEVIL CONDUCTS A FUNERAL 


“Not without a long procession does the devil wish the sinner 
to be carried to his grave, and therefore he arranges the file 
after the usual manner: Ambition carries the cross, Detraction 
the incense, Oppression the holy — or rather the cursed — water, 
Hypocrisy bears the lights. There are two chanters: one is the 
Fallacious Confidence of living a long time, and he sings 
Requiem aeternam — you still have abundant time; the other is 
presumption as to the Divine Mercy, and he sings, In Paradisum 
te ducant angeli. Pride celebrates the office. Then follow Vain- * 
Glory on the right, Envy on the left, and, walking after, Anger, 
Impatience, Insolence, Blasphemy, Contumely, Arrogance, 
Lasciviousness, Gluttony, Idle Talk, Boasting, Injury, Curiosity, 
and Uneasiness. Lo! what a crowd in the conscience following 
him who is dead in trespasses and sin.” 


— St. Anthony of Padua. 











BABY SHORTAGE 
So many babies were adopted day. Illinois statutes make legal 


last year in Chicago that orphan- 
ages and home finding institutions 
have reported a shortage; the de- 
mand is exceeding the supply. One 
home finding society reports that 
it will take at least a year to fill 
its “orders.” 

Last year 1,026 babies were 
adopted in the court of Judge 
Edward K. Jarecke, and the aver- 
age this year has been three a 


adoption easier than many other 
states and so Chicago has at- 
tracted childless couples from far 
and near looking for “a family.” 

Girls are asked for at the rate 
of two to one over boys. Most 
couples want children under two 
years of age. A large number of 
couples who have one child, or 
who have adopted one baby, 
come to “increase their families.” 
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Three Minute Instruction 





ON SADNESS 


Contrary to the false impressions of many people, sadness is 


not a necessary accompaniment of religious fervor. On the 
contrary, it is in reality a vice that is to be avoided and over- 


come. Search the Scriptures and you will find numerous ex- 
hortations to rejoice and be glad. Therefore temptations to sad- 


ness must be met by the following considerations : 


1. Sadness is a disturbed and restless state of soul, resulting from 
the loss or absence of something too fondly desired. It is an effect 
of the various passions in man when they are not governed or brought 
under the sway of reason and faith. 


2. The only permissible form of sadness is sadness over sin. To 
have lost God’s grace and friendship, to have deserved His wrath and 
condemnation, is truly a reason for sadness, but a sadness that should 


drive one immediately to use the means of forgiveness and thus change 
the sadness into joy. 


3. There are many other things, however, that cause sadness in 
human lives. The loss of loved ones, friends, money, position; the 
fear of sickness, dishonor, death; and presence of pain, privation, dis- 
comfort — these things often breed sadness in human souls. 


4. To be free from all disturbance when such things weigh on 
one is a difficult thing to achieve. But real sadness over them belongs 
only to pagans and people who know nothing about God. Such per- 
sons have nothing to hope for or await when material joys have been 
taken away; they have no recourse but sadness and even despair. The 
Christian has greater and better things to look forward to; he even 
knows that through his trials he can become more sure of one day 
possessing these better things. Therefore no sadness can overwhelm 


him. ; 
5. The remedies for sadness are prayer and a deepening of one’s 


spiritual perceptions by meditation and good reading. Kindness and 
charity to others is an external means of combating gloom. 


6. Though it may seem strange, it is a fact that one of the worst 
effects of unconquered sadness is a tendency to impurity. Those who 
are not spiritual enough to overcome sadness will- find themselves 
sorely tempted to sins of the flesh, and they themselves are to blame. 


For these reasons, it is more important than many people 
think to strive mightily against the temptation to sadness. If 
every Catholic were, as he should be, a model of cheerfulness 
and joy, that would constitute one of the strongest possible 
means of attracting others to the true faith, where real sadness 


has no place. 
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THE AMERICAN LABOR PROBLEM 
AN OUTSIDERS VIEW 


L. M. Merrill, C.Ss.R. 





WO features of the labor situation in the United States came in 

for comment in the Osservatore Romano a few weeks ago. One 
was the Supreme Court decision on the Wagner Act, and the other the 
C. 1. O. The Osservatore Romano is a paper published at Vatican City ; 
it bears the approval of the Holy See and represents the semi-official 
views of the Vatican. This does not mean that the Holy Father is 
responsible for its articles; rather the articles carried in the paper are 
comments based on the official pronouncements of the Pope. 

The views of this Vatican City paper on American affairs are valu- 
able apart from any official weight they may have, because they repre- 
sent a well-informed outsider’s opinions on American issues, interpreted 
on the basis of their essential features and in relation to fundamental 
Catholic doctrine. In such comment there is not the danger that is pres- 
ent for those writing on the scene here in America: that they will be 


sidetracked from the main issues by accidental circumstances and con- 
siderations. 


The Wagner Act 

About the Wagner Act, the Osservatore Romano sees in it a new 
compromise between “constitutional conservatism” and “legislative pro- 
gressivism.” “The fact is,” the article goes on, “that the Supreme Court 
has now learned that the wind is unfavorable and opposition to the 
President’s will is bound to fail. Hence it has capitulated, not in theory, 
for principles are obstinate, but in practice, in which compromises are 
easy to make. They have come to approve the Wagner Act, an approval 
which signifies that the more-than-seventy-year-old judges no longer in- 
tend to fight the new Deal, but to accept the fundamental fact of it as 
constitutional. The old and new order are reconciled: Constitutional 
conservatism, threatened with death, accepts legislative progressivism, 
and refuses to enter into a decisive battle with the president.” 

But the article approves the Wagner Act decision from another 
viewpoint, i.e., from the bearing it will have on the social and economic 
order in America. It gives two reasons for this approval: 
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“It (the decision of the Supreme Court on the Wagner Act) signi- 
fies the acceptance of the principle included in the Wagner Act, which 
American liberalism has always, to the horror of some persons, main- 
tained, — the principle of collective bargaining. Till now every collec- 
tive contract between groups was looked upon as a serious and intolerable 
limitation of individual liberty, which demanded that every contractual 
relation be personal and direct, not collective and indirect.” 

The second reason is that the Wagner Act decision “endorses union- 
ism — it marks a new beginning of the rise of unionism to power that 
may prove decisive in every sphere of social evolution in America. In 
fact, the very basis of the Wagner Act is that the employer can no longer 
refuse to negotiate with the collective representatives of labor nor dis- 
charge a laborer because of his union affliations. These principles . . . 
still remain strange to American mentality, which is as conservative 
and traditionalist as in pioneer days.” 


The C. I. O. 


The reassertion of these principles leads the Osservatore Romano 
to note a significant connection between the decision and the C. I. O., — 
“a union organization that is more flexible and more practical because 
the organization of workers is no longer built up on the old and in- 
effective principle of the craft, but rather on the principle of the pro- 
ductive branch of every industry, which is the European principle of a 
vertical union, which unites all the workers of a determined industry no 
matter what their particular contribution may be.” 

The principles of the C. I. O., according to the writer, mark a prac- 
tical development of the unions paralleling the advance of the accepta- 
tion of the principle of unionism. He says boldly that the American 
Federation of Labor is yielding ground to the newer plan, because “it’s 
(i.e., the A. F. of L.) system of ready collaboration, presentation of 
demands and apparently gigantic strikes which were merely formal and 
often ended in complete surrender to the demands of employers” made 
it a weak champion of labor. With the new plan, “American unionism 
has a great future in store.” 

* * * 

We have quoted thus extensively from the article in order to show 
that the comment is an estimate of principles involved and not merely 
an impression taken either from accidental circumstances or biased pro- 
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paganda. That kind of view is needed on the part of thinking men and 
women who are involved in the results of the Wagner Act and the 
activities of the C. I. O. 

Such a view makes possible helpful and constructive criticism of the 
new movements and alignments in our economic order. Too often the 
trend of argument leaves principles entirely out of consideration. For 
example, who has not heard the following deductions in some form or 
another: “Some members of the C. I. O. have been guilty of property 
destruction and violence: therefore the C. I. O. is an infamous thing.” 
Or — “A man who was once a Communist has been admitted into the 
C. I. O.: therefore the whole organization is an agency of Russia and 
should be smashed.” Or— “John L. Lewis might some day want to 
be president: therefore his organization is the creation of a dictator.” 
All this sort of talk is puerile; it simply disregards the important things, 
— the principles that are involved. 

No sane observer of current events can be of the opinion that C. I. O. 
members have done no wrong; that they may not at times demand more 
than is just and equitable; that there are not individuals who have 
wormed their way into it as a means of self-aggrandizement and gain. 
The important question, however, is this: Is the principle on which the 
C. I. O. is founded a sound one, one that is going to help the cause of 
peace in the economic realm? If it is, then every interested person has 
a twofold duty: 1) to help purge out the evils that continually creep 
into it, and 2) to promote the acceptance of the principle involved. 


The C. I. O. and A. F. of L. 


The Osservatore Romano has done no more than pass judgment on 
the principle of the C. I. O. That is the principle of “the vertical 
‘union”— the union that includes all the workers of a given industry, 
whatever their particular task may be. It compares the effectiveness of 
this principle with that of the A. F. of L. as it has worked out in prac- 
tice over a period of years, and finds the latter weak in itself and weak 
in the men who administered it “too often without any real regard for 
the security of the workingmen at all.” We ourselves have met work- 
ingmen who looked on the A. F. of L. as a sort of rich laboring man’s 
private club, requiring plenty of dues, offering opportunities for political 
or economic advancement to a few, but not doing very much for the 
general mass of laborers. 
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From all this we come to the following conclusions: 

1. The C. I. O. has the correct principle for successful unionization 
of labor. The vertical union does away with the endless red tape and 
unwieldly formalism and obstructive contentions between crafts which 
have grown out of the A. F. of L. type of union. An instance was 
brought to our attention recently in which one comparatively small in- 
dustrial plant, desiring to unionize, found out that in the A. F. of L. 
they would have to split up into 37 different union affiliations. The 
C. I. O. would take them all into one union. It is not necessary to com- 
ment on the difference. 

2. The C. I. O. cannot be held officially responsible for every local 
disturbance caused by so-called members, any more than the Church 
can be held officially responsible for the scandal given by individual 
members or groups. It cannot always control passion and emotion, no 
matter how forcefully it lays out its rules for all members. It is to be 
judged by its platform and program, not by what happens when in- 
dividual members are carried away by their passions. Of course, if the 
organization were officially to sanction violence and evil, then it would 
stand self-convicted ; but even then, the sound principles it had forsaken 
should not be allowed to be forgotten. 

3. Whether the C. I. O. as at present constituted has enough in- 
telligent and experienced leadership to make it permanent is a question. 
But we are convinced that it will exercise a permanently sound influence 
on the whole labor problem. If human pride is not too strong, the C. I. O. 
will teach the A. F. of L. its weaknesses; and perhaps, even probably, 
there will some day be a fusion‘of the two now contending organizations 
that will combine their strength and exclude their weaknesses. With the 
Osservatore Romano we believe that “unionism in general has now be- 
come recognized as necessary to economic tranquility ; and the C. I. O. 


principle marks a parallel progress in the practical working out of a 
uinon plan.” 


ame me ab 


A prince who hates religion, yet fears it, is a chained-up 
beast who can do no harm. But without religion he becomes a 
monster, bloodthirsty, knowing no limit to destruction but the 
whims of his own passions. . . . Wonderful phenomenon! 
The Christian religion, which seems to have only the happiness 
of the future life as its objective, also gives a firm basis for 
happiness in the present life. . . . —Montesquieu. 
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THE CLOTH AND THE DIAMOND 





You wont need to be told that this is a “yarn,” once you get into it. 
But we guarantee that you'll enjoy its impossible situation. 





E. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 


EARILY I climbed the front steps of the Rectory and literally 

fell into a chair that yawned welcome to me. I had just returned 
from a visit to the bishop, and what the weather had not already done 
to me, he did. I removed my wilted collar and sat exhausted, pondering 
how I was to save my job, my reputation, and my parish. The sun beat 
down mercilessly on the scorched fields that surrounded my house; it 
turned the slate roof on my church into a veritable oven; it heaped its 
heat upon the gravestones that filled the little cemetery next to the 
school until they took on bent and crooked shapes and danced as did 
the waves above them. The month was August; the State, Missouri; 
the precise location, a corner of the diocese, one hundred miles from St. 
Louis, in the sultry, humid bottoms of a little river that wound its 
sluggish way between muddy, vine-tangled banks. Not a drop of rain 
had fallen for a month, nor had a cloud appeared in the heavens by day 
or night to bank the furnace of heat that paralyzed and withered all 
things living. Even the rolling hills that stretched away from my front 
door until they reached up and grasped the sky on the far horizon seemed 
weighted down as by an invisible monster. Even the trees that adorned 
the hillsides let droop their leaves as though life were not longer worth 
the burden. A silence like that of death mocked me and dared me find 
release from the torrid heat. Slowly I arose from my chair and switched 
on the electric fan. 

But it was not only the heat that bothered me. I had been ap- 
pointed to St. Isadore’s two years before, only five years after my 
ordination in a Western Seminary. All the priests in town envied me 
my appointment, for the parish was supposed to be one of the best in 
the diocese. It was a comfortable place, they had told me, with all the 
buildings necessary for the carrying on of the Gospel in good repair, 
namely, church, school, rectory, and Sisters’ house; with a good con- 
gregation of solid, God-fearing farmers with no modern indifference 
about them; without the constant clatter of traffic—the everlasting 
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whirring of door bells and telephones, and the unceasing stream of 
visitors in the parlor to seek consolation and a bite to eat or the means 
whereby to get it, that are of the very essence of the city parish. I be- 
lieved them, and rejoiced in my elevation. It took but six months to 
find out that everything that glitters is not gold. There was a debt on 
the establishment so staggering that the future seemed too short in which 
to pay it off. All I could hope to do was meet the interest. I succeeded 
for awhile. But as month followed month, the contributions from my 
farmers became more and more meagre; the notes due seemed to come 


more and more frequently; my creditors became more and more in- | 


sistent. They carried me a couple of times when I could not pay; then 
they gave me the ultimatum of paying up — $5,000 — by October at 
the latest, or of losing my buildings. 


gta here is where the difficulty lay. There was in our neighbor- 

hood a group of fervent Methodists who held services in a barn, but 
who were looking about for a church cheap and who had a nice nest egg 
laid away with which to pay for it when such a structure presented itself 
to them. They knew that the Catholics were hard pressed; and so they 
were waiting — waiting patiently till the crash came; they would snap 
it up and have a beautiful building wherein to carry on the work of 
John Wesley. I was fully aware of all this, and the very thought that 
our Catholic church should go over to Methodism filled me with a panic 
of fear. I pleaded with my creditors, cajoled them, even threatened 
them as Richelieu of old with a mighty curse if they persisted in their 
demands, to all of which they remained as firm and empty-faced as a 
sphinx before a desert storm. I wept with my people, thundered at them. 
But when the collection basket came around to them at Sunday Mass, 
they dropped in their pennies and nickels as though I had not said a 
word. I even took to raising potatoes in the back yard and corn in the 
fields round about, but the drought claimed both of them and I was left 
holding the bag. Finally I decided to go to the bishop. 

The bishop was a short man, slightly built, with a little hop in his 
stride as he walked along, and a sharp, impatient way of talking that 
gave one the impression that what had to be said should be said quickly 
and be done with. His face was deeply furrowed, and his head bald, and 
on his nose rested spectacles that according to album pictures that we 
used to look at as children were in style some fifty years ago in Europe. 
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He was old and nervous and jumpy. As he skipped into the room on 
the housekeeper’s summons, I arose from my chair and kissed his-ring. 
Before I could say a word he burst out. 

“Such weather!” He mopped his brow. “Such weather! Why peo- 
ple leave their cool rooms and go to the sticky river with all its bugs and 
dirt and heat is a mystery to me,— always will be. They would be 
more comfortable if they remained at home. But what is your business? 
What do you want?” Once more he mopped his brow. 

I told him in as few words as possible the situation of my parish 
and asked for help — five thousand dollars — to tide me over. 

“Five thousand dollars?” he exclaimed. “Young man, I have not 
five hundred dollars I can give you—no, not five hundred cents. I 
put you where you are to straighten things out, not to come running into 
me for money. If you cannot do it, somebody else can. Now is there 
anything else I can do?” 

There wasn’t. I drove home and as I said dropped into a chair on 
the front porch amidst the sweltering heat and tried to puzzle things 
out. I did not have a great deal of equipment with which to grapple 
with such a problem. Only seven years in the priesthood, and no ex- 
perience during those seven years to give me a lead; mediocre talent in 
the seminary that got me by the examiners but that was all; with only 
one accomplishment to my name during my twelve years of study —a 
talent for baseball that made me the best hitter the old seminary had 
ever seen. Several big league scouts had approached me before ordina- 
tion and offered me a fat stipend if only I would sign on the dotted 
line. I do not say these things in a spirit of boasting but just to show 
that I had no aptitude for dealing with financial difficulties when all I 
could do well was hit a baseball. “Perhaps,” I mused, “it would have 
been better if I had signed on the dotted line. I’d have been a success 
at that anyway.” 


ITH a sigh I reached for the “Star Times” that lay unopened at 

my feet to drown my troubles in the news of the day. The first 
page told me of three drownings in the Merrimac River, seven sit down 
strikes in the East and Middle West, and a new high in heat reached 
by the thermometer the day before. The second page gave me West- 
brook Pegler’s ideas on the New Deal, and a group of photographs of 
corn queens and cotton queens and huckleberry queens, all in devastat- 
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ing poses. Pages three, four, and five discussed the Spanish Question, 
and reported that victory could not be far away for the Loyalists now 
that Balboa had fallen to the Rebels, interspersing said enlightening 
articles with the shamefully low prices on straw hats and women’s shoes 
at the leading department stores. Then came the Sport Page. The 
Cardinals, the head line shouted, had lost a double header to the Cubs 
and were now five games behind the league-leading Giants. I turned 
the page to see what Sid Keener, the Sport Columnist, had to say. Un- 
less something is done, he commented, the Cards will be in the second 
division by September. The pitching, it is true, is good, with Dizzy and 
Warnicke going strong, and Paul Dean back as a regular starter. But 
you can’t drive a nail with a sponge, and you can’t win ball games only 
with pitchers. The hitting is about the calibre of a second place team 
in the Association. Johnnie Mize is in an end of the season slump ; Owen 
and Ogrodowski together can’t hit a foul ball as far as the bat boy; 
Pepper Martin is hovering around .310, and of course Medwick is in 
the upper brackets still leading the league. But, give the rest of the 
team wash boards and five strikes and they’ll go down swinging every 
time. Unless something is done, he concluded, the Cardinals and the 
Phillies will be fighting it out at the end of the season. 

I closed the paper and sunk deeper into my chair. Then a mighty 
thought struck me squarely between the eyes. Is it hitters they want? 
Long distance hitters? Would they pay a good round sum — say $5,000 
— to lay their hands on one unencumbered and unattached? The Yanks 
paid $5,000 and more for young Henricks. Why shouldn’t I take a fling 
at it and see what happened? A couple of weeks of that could be looked 
on as a vacation. Certainly it was not as bad as playing the stock market 
or the horses. It wasn’t even as bad as taking vacation at Miami or a 
Spa in Europe. I’d have to do something to save the Church from the 
money changers and the Methodists. But how did I know I could even 
see a ball in big league pitching? Well, that remained to be found out. 
I wasn’t out of practice that was sure, for ever since I came to my 
parish I had been batting around a baseball with some of the baseball- 
minded young men of the district. But then again, how could I escape 
undetected? That was easy. My seminary days had been out West, and 
very few were the priests I had come to know intimately in my new 
diocese. And as for the people, they never got five miles away from 
home, not to say anything about a hundred miles. Anyway, let the future 
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settle these problems. The thing for me to do was to think up a new 
name for myself, and get ready for a visit to Frankie Frisch, the 
Cardinal manager, and present my wares. 


Newspaper Item: 


Cardinals Find 
Sensational Rookie 


IKE THE Greeks bearing gifts a farmer lad, carrying a huge 
L hickory bat, called on Manager Frisch just two weeks ago today, 
and offered his services for the tidy sum of $5,000. Both the Majors 
and the Minors had been combed for a lad with a bat, or rather, for a 
lad who could use a bat, in order to bolster up the flagging offensive of 
the Cardinals. No such lads have been or could be found. And then, 
like a gift from heaven, this raw-boned, husky, intelligent-looking prod- 
uct of the country appeared on the scene and on being hired proceeded 
to drive doubles and triples to every corner of Sportsman’s Park and 
all the other Parks in the circuit. He met Frisch for the first time under 
the stands, a hot and sultry day, and opened the conversation by way 
of saying that he thought he had what the Cardinals needed. 

“Oh yeah!” barked Frisch. “What are you? A magician?” 

“Well, not exactly,” answered the boy. “But I did have the reputa- 
tion in college of being a pretty fair hitter.” 

Now when Frisch hears the word “hitter” he goes for it like ducks 
to water. He stopped in his tracks and sized up this “pretty good hitter.” 
Those eyes squinting out of a face that many seasons of undiluted sun 
have almost turned into leather, can see baseball material from here 
to China. He decided to take a chance. 

“Get into a suit and hit some,” he said. 

Well, sir, before that practice session was over, seven balls had been 
hit on top of the pavilion in right field and three had gone straight 
over onto Grand Ave. Three days afterwards the rookie was playing 
second base as a regular. What he has been doing at the plate is a 
matter of record. Read the papers and see for yourself. . . . 

That writeup and a hundred others like it kept pouring from the 
Press, and all of a sudden I found myself a national hero. It all 
happened so quickly that I hardly realized my good fortune myself. 
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When Breadon signed me to play for the Cards at my own price after 
my second tryout, the first thing I did was to rush home and hire a 
Benedictine to take care of my parish during my “vacation.” Then I 
went forth and joined the team and was put at second base from the 
very start. As my popularity grew, suddenly I found myself in a new 
predicament. I had not been recognized by the local fans because most 
of our games at that time were away from home, and I never take a 
good picture. My mother told me that when I was in grade school. 
But I was an object of suspicion to my team mates. Each morning I 
arose early and went off to a nearby Church to say Mass. A few of the 
boys noticed this, and more than once looked at me with inquiring eyes 
as they saw me sitting in the lobby of the hotel, dressed and breakfast 
finished when they came down to take their breakfast. They asked me 
why I was up so early, and of course I had to give them evasive answers. 
They were not satisfied, and knew there was something rotten in Den- 
mark, but could not figure out what it was. 

But that wasn’t the half of it. As my batting average soared higher 
and higher, Sam Breadon became more and more insistent that I sign 
a contract for next year. The salary went up a thousand dollars a day 
till finally it reached $11,000 with a bonus for each home run over 
twenty that I would hit. I knew it would be fatal — impossible for me 
to have any connection at all with the team the following year, and yet 
I couldn’t give the reason why I wouldn’t sign. Sam himself was getting 
suspicious. 

“Say,” he said one day, “do you belong to any other team either 
in the Majors or the Minors?” 

“No sir,” I answered. 

Then he put on my trail the daughter of a friend of his—a great 
baseball fan by the name of Ruth. Ruth really went to work on me. 
Now that I look back, it seems to me that she had more than a mere 
commercial interest in me. I think she had her cap set for the new 
star, and not knowing the circumstances, was under the impression that 
she had a chance to win. She’d stop me after the game; she’d call me 
up any hour of the day; she’d manage to be on hand when I was 
‘stepping into a taxi to go to the hotel when the game was over, and of 
course, I would have to take her as far as she was going. All this was 
a decided nuisance. And yet, I can blame on it my good fortune in 
freeing myself from the whole affair, and that with banners flying. 
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OU SEE, there was a boy on our team by the name of Jimmy 
Y Doyle, just up from Columbus last year. Ruth had been his girl 
till I came along. More than that, Jimmy had been the Cardinal regular 
second baseman till Frisch told me to go out there. These things rankled 
in Jimmy and made me the object of a definite and noticeable dislike. 
His “wisecracks” were cutting; his “tricks” were downright mean. 
I tried my best to win him over by never even speaking to Ruth unless 
I could not avoid doing so, and by asking Frisch to let him take my place 
from time to time on the plea that I wasn’t feeling well. But it did 
not work, and things came to a head in Boston while we were playing 
our last series with the Bees. It was the seventh inning and the score 
was tie, one up. Dizzy was pitching for us, and doing a grand job of 
it. As we came in from our turn in the field, Ruth, who was in her 
aecustomed box, next to our dugout, beckoned me to come over to her. 
She wanted to know how things were going, would Dizzy hold out, 
and all that sort of thing. I answered her as shortly as I could and 
stepped into the dugout, when like a flash this fellow Doyle was before 
me shouting at the top of his voice. 

“So now you're trying to steal my girl, are you? My job’s not 
enough for you. You want my girl too. I’ll show you.” 

“Jimmy —” I began. But he lunged at me wildly, and threw a fist 
into my stomach that turned me inside out. A mighty anger sprang 
up within me—an anger whipped into a flame by the memory of all 
the petty persecutions that had been heaped upon me during the past 
few weeks. Still I held myself in check and started to walk away, when 
I felt a barrage of blows upon my head and back sufficient to put me out. 
I turned around and merely in self defense put out my fist, an Jimmy 
ran onto it headlong. Losing his balance, he fell with a resounding 
' thud, temple foremost, on the bats that were spread out before the dug- 
out. He lay quite still. 

We carried him to the clubhouse and stretched him on a table. Doc 
Hyland, who was with us on that trip, looked him over, and shook his 
head. “Weak pulse,” he said. “His heart must be bad. Certainly the 
blow in the face did not put him in this condition. We’d better call an 
ambulance and get him to a hospital for a better examination. But first 
of all, find a priest. He’s a Catholic. He may not last.” 

For a moment I paused. What should I do? There was only one 
thing to do and I did it. I bent close to the stricken man’s ear and 
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whispered the act of Contrition. Then I gave him absolution. No one 
heard what I said. Only the doctor saw what I did — make the sign of 
the Cross. He was looking at me queerly, and I knew that my secret 
was up. I took him aside and told him my story —the why’s and 
wherefore’s of my baseball career. 

“Don’t worry, Father,” he said. “I won’t tell.” That was all we had 
time for. The ambulance drove up and we left the room. 

Jimmy Doyle got better and he played second base during the 
World Series. He married the girl too. I didn’t bother him on either 
score. I couldn’t have bothered him if I wanted to. Landis suspended 
me for the rest of the season, and of course, I said nothing. As 
quietly as I came, I disappeared, and to this day, the newspapers, — 
nobody knows who the Cardinal flash was. The roman collar makes a 
big difference. 

And now once more I find myself seated on my front porch with the 
hills and the trees and the grave stones next door as my only com- 
panions. Once more have I sunk into the anonymity of a country pastor. 
But the $5,000 are tucked away safely in the bank for the next visit 
of the money changers. And that’s the main thing. 

And I must admit — it was the best vacation I ever had. 


HYMN AT PRIME 
(Jam Lucis Orto Sidere) 


Now that the morning star is set 
Within the sky, we humbly pray 
Our God to shield us, not to let 
Us come to any harm today. 


Oh, may our lips all know His seal 
Lest anger breed insanity ; 

Our eyes His veil, lest they should steal 
A look at empty vanity. 


Make pure, O God, our inmost heart — 
Alas, for folly it has sighed. 
Transfix it with the holy dart 

Of abstinence, to kill our pride. 


And when we stand at twilight soft 

And watch the coming of the night 

With praise we'll lift our voice aloft, 
Preserved from sin’s destroying might. 


—L.G. M. 
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THE ASSUMPTION OF OUR LADY 


The Assumption of Mary has not yet become a defined Dogma of 
the Church. Catholics sometimes wonder on what grounds it is so univer- 
sally believed. Here they are. 








F. A. Brunner, C.Ss.R. 


ADY DAY, the feast of the Assumption. On this day our Lady 

died; however, as the Church believes, her body did not return 
to dust, but, anticipating the final resurrection, it was taken up into 
heaven. 

Why should she have to taste death— she from whom was born 
the Life of all living? And if, as a daughter of Eve, she does submit 
to the rule of death, yet is it fitting that, as mother of God, she should 
rise at once and follow her son into heaven. From the moment of the 
incarnation, for nine full months, her body had been his dwelling. Now 
at her death his love came down like a shimmering angel and drew her 
up to his eternal dwelling in the clouds. 

Such is Catholic belief, and no true lover of Mary would think 
of denying the miracle. Yet, if you trace the origins of this belief, you 
are faced at the very outset by what must seem rather strange, that no 
direct reference to our Lady’s Assumption is to be found in any cer- 
tainly authentic writing now extant earlier than the sixth century. 

There are no reliable contemporary accounts — such as we possess 
in the case of our Lord —of Mary’s actual resurrection, and no writ- 
ten testimonies from eye-witnesses who had really seen the body of our 
Lady in the glorified state. Even allusions to these facts are wanting — 
wanting, too, where we might most expect them, in the gospel of that 
beloved disciple to whose care God’s mother was committed. Evidently, 
then, not a purely historical line of argument can be assumed to prove 
this belief, but we are dependent more or less directly on the revela- 
tion of him who alone can tell us the hidden things of God, God himself. 
And for that revelation our source is tradition as embodied in the 
liturgy or in the writings of the church Fathers or, possibly, even in 


apocryphal works whose historicity is doubtful but which witness the 
belief of the times. ; 


1. Liturgy 
Should you glide back from age to age, you would find the tradi- 
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tion about Mary’s bodily Assumption very clear and very general at 
least as far back as the sixth century. Already in the sixth century 
there is a developed liturgy in reference — so it seems — to this preroga- 
tive of our Lady. Gregory of Tours, who lived in Gaul from 544 to 
593, makes mention of a feast kept in his day in honor of our Lady’s 
Assumption, and since when he notes the fact he gives no account, no 
hint even, of its recent institution, you may reasonably conclude that 
the feast is much more ancient. The origin of the feast is hard to trace, 
but this much is clear: inevitably with the death of Mary were as- 
sociated her resurrection and assumption and all three were soon cele- 
brated together. 

The first step came in the building of churches to honor the 
Theotokos, God’s mother, and this naturally brought in its train the 
holding of some dedication festival. This dedication festival was 
celebrated at different seasons according to the custom of the country, 
sometimes in January, sometimes in August. As in the case of the 
martyrs —and later also of other saints—the chief concern of the 
commemoration was the “Birthday” of our Lady, as the entrance into 
heaven was so beautifully styled, and no stress was at first laid on the 
manner of her departure from this world. The feast was variously 
called “The Falling Asleep” or “The Passing” or “The Assumption of 
our Lady.” Clearly it recalled to mind directly the blessed death of the 
holy Virgin, her passage from this vale of exile. But it would be wrong 
to attach too much importance to the term Falling Asleep. On the 
other hand, the word assumption when applied to a saint primitively 
meant death, and was synonymous with expressions like Passing or 
Exit. But names are not our concern; teachings, not terms, are what 
matter. And the witness of the liturgy of the feast is plain as to the 
real meaning, pointing unmistakably to a bodily resurrection of our 
Lady. 

The testimony of liturgical books, because of their consecrated char- 
acter, is of far greater moment than the statements of any single writer 
no matter how learned. The Sacramentaries, for example, are the voice 
of the Church praying, and in this instance therefore at once the most 
authoritative and the most express witnesses to Mary’s privilege. In 
various forms of speech, but in one and the same sense, they proclaim 
the triumph of Mary over death and decay. In them all you see the 
belief that the hands of death were unable to hold in their clutch the 
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stainless flesh of her who was both Virgin and Mother. The docu- 
ments reach back to perhaps the sixth century. Under date of August 
fifteenth, the Sacramentary of St. Gregory the Great contains this 
famed collect: 


“Worshipful to us, O Lord, is the festival of this day on which the holy 
Mother of God underwent a temporary death, yet could not be held down by 
the chains of death. . . .” 


The “secret” prayer, which, by the way, is the one still used in the 
present Roman Missal, is of the same tenor: 


“O Lord, may the prayer of the Mother of God come to the aid of thy 
people, for though we know that she has passed from here in accordance with 


the law of flesh, yet we feel she is in heavenly glory interceding for us with 
thee.” 


The section of the Gregorian Sacramentary in which the feast of the 
Assumption appears may possibly be later than St. Gregory, but those 
prayers are of Gallican origin and surely date back to the time of the 
Pope of the liturgy. 

In the so-called Gothic Missal, an ancient Gallican service book in 
use in France and Germany before the reign of Charlemange, the bodily 
Assumption is clearly spoken of. The sublime Preface — or, as it was 
then called, Contestation or Entreaty — closes with this phrase: 


“Rightly wast thou received by him, and happily, in the assumption, whom 
thou didst receive in the conception in faith, so that the rock could not hold 
thee shut in who wast not conscious of the earth.” 


2. Fathers of the Church 

Doctrinal witnesses to the Assumption are scarcer than liturgical 
monuments. A marked silence prevails generally among the earlier 
Fathers over all that relates to our Lady’s death and burial. Hardly 
any of them alludes even to her departure, much less to the manner of 
it. Bear in mind, however, that the silence of the church Fathers is 
absolute, and that never during the period was any question or opposi- 
tion raised as to the event, whether doctrinally or historically. In a 
later century, the eighth, St. John of Damascus, who preached three 
homilies one August fifteenth at the shrine of our Lady in Gethsemane, 
invoked an earlier tradition which, he says, passed down from former 
times like an inheritance from father to son, as the saying goes. Un- 
fortunately, there is no direct historical evidence of such an early tradi- 
tion remaining to our day. The Damascene quotes what he calls the 
Euthymian History, and relates as an unquestionable fact that the tomb 
of Mary was discovered about 450, and that their Imperial Majesties, 
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Marcian and Pulcheria, desired Juvenal, bishop of Jerusalem, to send 
the coffin containing the sacred body to Constantinople. Juvenal replied 
that it was true the coffin was still in Gethsemane, but not the body, for, 
according to an old and trustworthy tradition, the Apostles when they 
opened the tomb some time after the funeral found the grave empty of 
all save the burial clothes. 

Not till the sixth century does the doctrine of Mary’s Assumption 
come at length into prominence. In the western church, Gregory of 
Tours provides the first express testimony of the belief of those ages. 
He is describing the death of our Lady and the funeral which the holy 
Apostles furnished. 


“And lo, the Lord stood by them and commanded the holy body to be 
borne in a cloud to paradise, where, being reunited with the soul, it rejoices 
with the elect and enjoys the never ending bliss of eternity.” 


This statement gathered strength in the writings of such oriental 
churchmen as St. Modestus, Archbishop of Jerusalem, St. Andrew of 
Crete, and St. Germanus of Constantinople. From their day on, no one 
has dared to question the belief, so that now some fourteen centuries 
have glorified the Blessed Virgin by honoring her bodily resurrection 
and crowning in heaven. 


3. Apocrypha 

But the early centuries were not entirely silent about the Assump- 
tion of our Lady. There is an echo of the belief in a number of lesser 
writings, apocryphal for the most part, but yet of a serious worth 
from the historical viewpoint. To us they are of value as witnessing to 
the primitive tradition and embodying its substantial truth. With a 
wealth of storied detail, these recitals boldly proclaim Mary’s final 
glory. 

The first of these apocryphal works is a Greek book “Of the Passing 
of the Virgin,” ascribed to St. Melito who lived in the second century as 
bishop of Sardis, but in reality a compilation of about the fourth cen- 
tury. It is now extant in various recensions both in Latin and in Greek. 
Another apocryphal treatise, bearing the name of St. John the Evan- 
gelist but belonging in its present form to a later age, is entitled “On 
the Falling Asleep of Mary.” Though these writings of Pseudo-Melito 
and Pseudo-John tended, perhaps, to discredit the doctrine of the 
Assumption because of their extravagant stories of the marvelous, they 
did bear witness to one essential fact, that Christianity could not bear to 
think of Mary’s body rotting in the grave. As someone has aptly said, 
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the legends did not give birth to the doctrine, but the doctrine gave birth 
to the legends. 

In the fifth century there are indications that the belief in our Lady’s 
corporal Assumption was at last beginning to emerge from the region 
of hesitation into that of express assertion. The publications of the 
Pseudo-Areopagite — that is, works going under the name of St. Denis 
the Areopagite — gave great currency to the legends that were formed 
around this central truth. The unknown author repeats the beautiful 
tale that the Apostles, at the request of St. Thomas, opened the sepulcher 
of the Virgin some days after her burial and found therein, instead of 
her body, the most fragrant heavenly lilies. Though the book was almost 
immediately pilloried as unauthentic, it enjoyed great renown and was 
quoted with praise by St. Andrew, Archbishop of Crete, in the seventh 
century. And even today Christian art, following the ancient narrative, 
shows us the Apostles gathered by miracle around Mary’s tomb which 
is filled with flowers, while she herself is in the clouds above rising to 
the side of her son in heaven. , 

The unsatisfactory nature of the evidence is partially explainable — 
for we possess too little of the written treasures of the early church. 
Historians of the period mention books by name that today cannot be 
located. The incredible thing about the five-century gap in the evidence 
is that it is really filled — filled with traditions that blossomed into 
legend, and flowered like the heavenly lilies in the pleasant writings of 
Gregory of Tours and St. John Damascene. 

Because of the inconclusive character of this historical evidence, 
it is highly important to appraise correctly the role of history in estab- 
lishing the doctrine of Mary’s Assumption. The doctrine is super- 
natural, states a supernatural fact. For finding out such a fact we re- 
quire God’s revelation — the Bible or the living voice of tradition, not 
some dried up papyrus or parchment roll. History is an aid, but it is 
not a final judge. 


FIGURES 








If there were only one Catholic in the world and if he 

made only one convert a year and if each convert would do the 

¥ same, under the laws of geometrical progression every one in 

the world would be Catholic at the end of 32 years. (Msgr. 
Lavelle.) 
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“You know what I say? I say ‘thank God’ I am locked up—away 
from your hypocritical corruption-breeding world. I repeat it, thank 
God I’m locked up. 

“Who am I to talk like this? I’ll admit who I am. I am the 
so-called pervert who was convicted and locked up for a couple of 


the meanest crimes the law ever dealt with. And that’s why I’m glad . 


that I am a prisoner. I’m out of reach of the thousand and one in- 
centives to vice that ‘free people’ throw around a guy like me when 
he’s walking the streets looking for a job. Nice people they are. 
Oh yeah? 

“Pervert? That word makes me laugh. I’m no different than 
anybody else. I can see now what made me what I am. It didn’t 
come from inside me but from outside. From those filthy magazines 
that you nice people allow to be plastered all over your news stands. 
You think you’re pretty smart, don’t you? You think you're getting 
away with something — with all the nude pictures and suggestive 
jokes and rotten stories that anybody can get for a nickel or a dime. 
And with your newspapers that can make believe they’re preaching 
and yet give all the juicy details of some filthy act that make poor 


kids and ignorant tramps burn. . . . Oh, but -you’re wise. 

You preach about bringing sex out into the open because you think 
it’s fashionable and sophisticated. . . . You don’t know the half 
of it. 


“T was a kid at a news stand when I started going down. I didn’t 
know the meaning of sex, much less of perversion. It was one of 
your respectable citizens who started me down. The big wealthy guy 
that owned the news stand. He used to bring his rotten magazines to 
my stand and show me the worst pictures and give me the wink 
and say: ‘Hot stuff. It’ll make you rich!’ How was I to know that 
the stuff was poison? I drank it all in before I sold it. It changed 
my blood to fire. . . ‘ 

“Where’s the big shot that gave me that start? I know. He’s 
still doing his corrupt business and he’s still free. . . . Don’t let 
anybody tell you he’s not hurting anybody. He’s killing people. He’s 
making fiends out of innocent people. He’s the foulest thing on 
the face of the earth. . . . I know because I’m one of his vic- 
tims. . . 

“And that holds for your newspapers too. Even I who was guilty 
was ashamed of what they wrote in the papers about me with their 
pious and sanctimonious air. You’re a bunch of hypocrites so long 
as you let that stuff go on, and a lot of you are just as perverted as 
they say I am. 

“Laugh if you want to. Say I’m crazy. . . . But the next time 
you see a line-up of sex-filled magazines on a newstand, or read a 
minute description of some crime in a newspaper — remember that’s 
why I’m here and why many another guy will be here when I’m 
gone. kg 
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CAPTAINS OF OUR SOULS 


If you are in the mood for a little serious self-study; this article may 
provide the means. It is the introduction to a series of studies of human 
nature, with all its promises and responsibilities. 








D. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 


NE CAN hardly read the most elementary treatises on successful 
O living without running across such words as “self-mastery,” 
“self-discipline,” “self-conquest” and “self-knowledge.” Phrases like 
these have in the minds of many people taken on an unpleasant if not 
forbidding sense, as if self-conquest meant a making of oneself into 
something other than he really is; a crushing of all human instinct and 
emotion; a destruction of all normal tendencies and desires. It must 
be admitted that unwise presentations of the theme have given grounds 
for such suspicions and prevented recognition of the true relationship 
between self-conquest and successful living. 

The problem of self-conquest, in the natural sphere, i.e., apart from 
- supernatural and religious considerations, is chiefly one of guiding the 
emotions and passions that are a part of the make-up of every human 
being. Perhaps never has the problem been so acute as it is today, and 
never so disregarded. Neurotics, neuresthenics, emotionally unbalanced 
people are so numerous that a new profession has been invented to deal 
with them, — that of the psychiatrists and psycho-analysts; yet there 
are comparatively few of these who really understand the simple fac- 
tors underlying the emotional aberrations of their clients. Self-knowl- 
edge, which means knowledge of human nature, is too often lacking on 
the part of the physician as well as of the patient; and the result is a 
new version of the blind trying to lead the blind. 

This is not to say that there is a simple cure for all the forms of 
neurosis that are thriving among human beings today. After emotional 
balance has been lost, its restoration is never a simple matter, and cer- 
tainly far from simple for those who know little about human nature. 
The point is that it would not be lost and will not be lost, if people are 
taught to understand themselves, and to build up habits based on such 
an understanding. To be able to place a conscious interpretation and a 
correct evaluation on one’s emotions is to prevent them from carrying 
one away into strange and abnormal states and activities.. Self-conquest 
is the preventive of neurosis; it is based on self-knowledge; it does not 
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mean self-destruction or self-maceration; it means only self-direction 
and guidance. An outline of what every person should know about him- 


self is presented here, and may be the basis for further studies along 
the same lines. 


The Mainsprings of Human Action 

It is important to know, first of all, from what source or sources our 
actions spring, because if they are to be governed, they must be governed 
at their source. By the word “action” in this connection we mean not 
only those external actions that are performed, but also all the internal 
actions and active states in which we find ourselves at various times. 
Normal and abnormal emotional states are the results of actions of the 
emotions, even though these are not expressed exteriorly in any certain 
way. 

We can begin with a very definite statement or principle: Every action 
of a human being is the expression of some desire. Of course, the word 
“desire” has a very wide, but none the less accurate, meaning here. 
Philosophers prefer the word “appetite.” An appetite is simply an in- 
clination toward something necessary or useful or pleasant. In ordinary 
conversation, people usually limit the word “appetite” to an “inclination 
for food”; but that is only one kind of appetite. In the complete sense, 
an appetite is any inclination toward any object; and our principle is 
that every human action is the result of some appetite. 


To know ourselves, then, implies an understanding of the various 
kinds of appetites that may or do lead us to act. There are three kinds 


of appetites in every human being, each with quite a number of differ- 
ent objects. 


The Unconscious Appetite 


The lowest appetite in man is one that shows itself in actions that are 
entirely unconscious: i.e., one that drives a person into action without 
any consciousness or recognition of the appetite itself or the action or 
the object involved. For example, our bodies have an appetite for air, 
sunlight, moisture (as taken through the pores), which are necessary to 
our very life; the body reacts to this unconscious desire by continually 
drinking in these elements. This process goes on in babies, in delirious 
people, in all of us at all times while life lasts, and so is clearly unrelated 
to any conscious appetite. We have this kind of appetite in common with 
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all creatures. As soon as a thing exists, whether a stone, or a tree or 
an animal or a man, it has an appetite for whatever will continue its 
existence. That is why the plants drink in water from the soil and 
oxygen from the air and energy from the sun. Their very nature craves 
these things, and their actions are the result of the craving. 


The Conscious Bodily Appetite 


The second mainspring of action in human beings is a conscious one. 
It may be called the bodily appetite. It is the inclination that is aroused 
in the body, for some bodily or material thing, that has been perceived 
or represented by one of the senses of the body. It is important to un- 
derstand that statement well and to see how the thing it represents works 
in us all. 

1. It is different from the “unconscious appetite” spoken of above in 
this that it inclines us only toward something that we have seen or are 
seeing or imagining in some way; whereas the former acts without any 
“seeing” at all. This appetite remains dormant until something is pre- 
sented to the body and recognized as pleasant. Only then does it awaken 
to desire. 

2. It is an appetite of the body, dependent on bodily senses, awak- 
ened only by bodily things. In itself, therefore, it is unconcerned with 
spiritual things like virtue or religion or God. It is solely and always 
attracted by things that please the body. When the eyes see something 
pleasant or useful, when the ears hear something soothing, when the 
sense of touch feels something enjoyable, when the sense of smell meets 
with a pleasant odor, when the memory recalls some happy bodily ex- 
perience, when the imagination represents something attractive, — then 
the bodily appetite immediately desires the thing in question. 

3. This bodily appetite must not be confused with the actions that 
may or may not follow upon it. The appetite is simply the inclination of 
the body toward something pleasant ; actions are the efforts of the body 
to attain the things desired. Bodily appetites in human beings are tryan- 
nical; show a human being something that appeals to the body and an 
appetite for it will immediately be aroused. But, if there be a higher 
dictator of conduct within the human being, a higher judge of the real 
merits of appealing things, no action may be taken to possess the thing; 
rather this higher dictator may turn the eyes away from the thing so 
that it will no longer be seen and therefore no longer desired. On the 
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contrary, if the bodily appetites have been given complete dominion over 
a person, i.e., if he has recognized no higher censor or judge of good 
things within him, then the bodily appetite will always set the rest of 
the body in motion toward the possession of the thing desired if it be 
at all possible of attainment. Right here, clearly, is the root of the prob- 
lem of self-mastery ; it is entirely a problem of preventing wrong desires 
in the bodily appetite, or checking, i.e., not letting them command any 
actions, when they have been aroused by the presence of some pleasing 
but harmful object. 

4. This matter will become more clear if we see how the appetite 
just described enters into the make-up of a mere animal as well as of 
aman. The highest “mainspring of action” in the animal kingdom is 
the kind of bodily appetite we have just described. A dog, for example, 
is so made that it not only automatically desires anything pleasant or 
good that it happens to see, but it automatically follows up a desire on 
the part of its appetite with actions directed to the possession of the 
thing desired. - 

Offsetting this supremacy of the bodily appetite in the dog (and in 
all animals) is the fact that it has been created with a powerful ability 
to recognize what is not only pleasant, but what is pleasant and at the 
same time not harmful for it. We call that ability “instinct.” It is noth- 
ing else but a faculty that enables an animal to see what is good or harm- 
ful even though the eyes or ears or feelings would of themselves be 
deceived. For example, instinct is the means by which an animal sees 
that certain foods are harmful, even though pleasant to the taste; in- 
stinct labels food “not good” when the animal has had enough; instinct 
shows him the usefulness of the strange elements he uses for a nest or 
a lair. This instinct is a bodily power; it prevents desires whose fulfill- 
ment would be harmful or destructive to the animal; it governs the 
actions of an animal at their root. 

Among the means of knowing things good or bad, pleasant or un- 
pleasant for his body, every man has an instinct just as the animal has. 
However, because his bodily appetites are not the highest mainsprings 
of his actions, a man does not need to be so powerfully protected from 
dangerous desires by this means. A man has a better and nobler means 
of regulating bodily appetites, as we shall see. That is why instinct is 
not nearly so acute in men as it is in animals. The latter have no other 
protection ; once they have been moved to desire a thing, they are moved 
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to try to possess it even though it would kill them; so the Creator Him- 
self prevents such self-destruction in animals by giving them so highly 
developed an instinct. With regard to men, however, even after the 
bodily appetite has been awakened, there is a power by which its objects 
can be evaluated, and a power by which action can, if necessary, be im- 
peded. 

5. There is one more point to be noted about the bodily appetite be- 
fore considering the highest mainspring of action in every man. We 
have said that it is always aroused to desire by the perception of some- 
thing pleasant. But it works two ways. It desires what is pleasant, but 
it recoils from what is unpleasant. The pleasant odor of flowers at- 
tracts the appetite ; the foetid odors of a rubbish heap cause it to recoil, 
Self-mastery requires the regulation both of the desires and the recoilings 
of the bodily appetite. 


The Conscious Spiritual Appetite - - Free Will 

The highest mainspring of action in a human being is his free will. 
Free will is only another name for an “appetite” — because, as has been 
said, every action of man results from some appetite or source of desire. 
The will is the intellectual appetite of man; in other words, it is the 
appetite that is moved to desire or choose by the perception of some- 
thing good on the part of the intellect. 

There is a world of meaning in these few words, and a whole pro- 
gram of instruction for self-guidance and mastery to be drawn from 
them. We need to divide up the implications and view them piecemeal 
to understand the whole. 

1. The intellectual appetite, or free will, differs from the bodily 
appetite of man precisely in this, that it chooses or desires only when 
the intellect (not the bodily senses, like the eyes and ears and imagina- 
tion, etc.) has shown it something good. The intellect is a spiritual 
faculty of knowledge; that is, it is a power by which a human being can 
perceive the relation of material objects and material pleasures to the 
future, to the moral law, or to God; it can perceive spiritual values like 
virtue and religion and honor, etc. ; it can, in a way, perceive God Him- 
self. It must be noted, that while we say the free will is a spiritual 
appetite, it is not concerned solely with spiritual objects; it is concerned 
with any kind of an object, but only after the intellect has looked it 
over. It is the task of the intellect to check up on things that present 
themselves to the bodily appetite; to look at their moral goodness or 
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badness ; to discover the effects they would have if possessed or not ; and 
above all, to present to the will an idea of God and the spiritual world. 

2. The will of man is called free, because even when the intellect 
shows it something good it is not bound to choose it and seek to possess 
it. The reason is because nothing that the intellect estimates as good 
or desirable is so good that it cannot see any good in anything else or 
even in the opposite. It is true, if the intellect could once see God just 
as He is, it would recognize that there is nothing worthwhile for body 
or soul outside of Him, it would present the vision of Him to the will 
and would force the will to choose Him and have nothing to do with 
anything else. But even the spiritual intellect of man cannot see God 
just as He is; it sees Him as good and desirable, but always in competi- 
tion with something else like sinful pleasure and passion, etc. God Him- 
self arranged it thus. He concealed His complete nature from men, be- 
cause He did not want to force them to love Him; He wanted every man 
to be free to choose Him even while other things were appealing to them. 
He could only do this by showing Himself partially to his intellect. 

3. Though a human being cannot see God completely with his in- 
tellect, nor sufficiently clearly to find himself forced to love Him ex- 
clusively, he can reason to the truth that no matter how pleasant or good 
anything else might appear, it is not worth seeking or accepting if it 
deprive him of God. Therefore he is always able to pause when some- 
thing appeals to his bodily appetite or even his spiritual appetite, and to 
ask his intellect to decide whether it will, while it gives him some kind of 
pleasure, deprive him of God, and only after the decision is made choose 
or reject it. Of course, even when the intellect shows that a thing de- 
sired is something that would sever his relationship to God, the will can 
choose it anyway for the little good (like pleasure or convenience) that 
is in it. That constitutes the free commission of a sin. 


Conclusion 

We have given here a bare outline of the sources from which the 
actions of a human being spring. In this outline are contained the prin- 
ciples on which self-mastery can be achieved, though we have not as yet 
specifically dealt with it; and also the principles on which the happy 
and healthy regulation of emotions and passions can be based. In suc- 
ceeding studies we shall deal with the emotions and the passions, their 
normal and abnormal activities; their conquest by the right use of the 
intellect and will of man. 
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SANCTITY AMONG OUR YOUNG MEN 
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MAURICE RETOUR: INDUSTRIALIST (Con.) 
A. T. Zeller, C.Ss.R. 


AURICE RETOUR’S factory, after all, was a comparatively 
M small one. To him, however, it seemed a high responsibility, one 
that caused him much concern. “To have 350 people depend on one for 
their daily bread,” this thought never left him at home or abroad. 

His conception was clearly this: my employees, by entering my serv- 
ice, form a sort of family or enlargement of the family, of which I am 
the responsible head — responsible not only for their work and well- 
being while actually in the factory and during the hours of work, but 
beyond that for their general well-being. Work was the means of all 
their livelihood — his as well as theirs. Their work was different — but 
the factory was the common source of their material existence and 
welfare. 


Thus he, without realizing it apparently, gained the idea of “social 
justice” as it is visualized by our present Pope, — the sum of the obliga- 
tions which arise from the more or less permanent relationship estab- 
lished between himself and his worker groups. This would seem to be, 
in the modern set-up as constituted, the counterpart of the older herile 
society. He became father-master of his employees. They were men 
and women, and even rather young children. All his efforts for their wel- 
fare reveal this wide and higher idea of his duty. 


“THE WHITE CROSS” 

Thus it did not take him long to see that drink was a real plague 
among the working men of Ferté, hindering their fitness for work 
and bringing misery into their families. Maurice thought that Cath- 
olics especially should use all their energies to destroy this plague. He 
started with his own men and himself. The priest in charge of the 
parish, Abbé Girard, thought of introducing a branch of the “White 
Cross” —a temperance society. Maurice gladly accepted the office of 
president, and, with the pastor, launched a vigorous campaign against 
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the drink evil. His zeal may best be judged from a letter written at this 
time to his fiancée: 

“Sunday there will be a big rally of the ‘White Cross’ at La Ferté. 
About 150 members will attend to hear conferences against alcoholism. 
For three months now I have been president of this group and thanks 
to the zeal of Abbé Girard we have achieved good results and are 
taken seriously —a success that not all anti-drink leagues meet. You 
will see the ravages caused by this plague: intelligent youths under- 
mine and ruin their health; parents spend more than half their wages in 
drink. If we can succeed in forming a group of serious-minded young 
workmen who are ready to set a good example to the crowd, we shall 
have fine results. 

“The ‘League of the White Cross’ is a Catholic Association. To 
form a kind of elite at La Ferté, I intend next Sunday to propose to 
the bravest among them, to pledge themselves to assist at Mass and 
communicate in a body on one Sunday every month. I shall try to 
make them understand thereby that if we want ta do anything and devote 
our activity to any cause that seems right, we must first of all derive 
from prayer and especially Communion the strength we have not of our- 
selves. Our hearts are not well-springs, but only reservoirs, — and we 
risk running dry if we do not replenish them often. 

“T would be glad to announce to them our engagement and it would 
be really charming if I could tell them that you are a member also. But, 
above all, don’t let yourself be influenced in this by me; and if for any 
reason this is against your ideas, it would make me sad to see you take up 
something that displeased you. For that matter, I have no fear, because 
your character is too frank not to say at once whether or not you wish 
to join the ‘White Cross.’” 

His fiancée hastened to assure him of her acquiescence. Maurice 
answered: “Thanks, my dear Yvonne, for joining the ‘White Cross.’ 
You were saluted with the applause of the members and your example 
will surely be followed by the people of La Ferté, who are still hesitat- 
ing. I assure you I am enthusiastic about you. This is not simply a 
pretty sentiment. You seem to me so perfectly good and your thoughts 
are so beautiful in my eyes, that I cannot do otherwise than express my 
admiration and my happiness.” 

THE WORKERS’ CHILDREN 
Nor did he overlook this serious concern of his working people. 
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When their families were blessed with a baby, he was happy to provide 
the layette. These layettes were made by hand by his mother and sister 
who took great pleasure in helping Maurice in his work. 

For the older children he organized a sort of Scout Group, and gave 
much of his free time to it. He writes to Yvonne about it: “Vacation 
is coming and the little group is getting very lively and the poor little 
things are hard to hold in check. I am going to show them some slides — 
just to change their thoughts and distract them. I am sorry that I 
haven’t a field to give them for play. I must by all means find one be- 
fore vacation.” At Christmas and other times of the year he organized 
games and contests that delighted both children and parents. 

Finally he was able to establish a vacation camp for the children of 
La Ferté but especially for his employees. He thought it most im- 
portant to help the children of the city to spend a few weeks in the 
country. His camp, of course, had to be a Catholic camp— in which 
souls as well as bodies could profit. For this reason he visited the camps 
under Catholic auspices in order to learn how to organize his camp. 
He was enthusiastic about the project. A cousin of his, Madame Andre 
Rogy, allowed him to use her estate for the purpose and his sister aided 
him in its realization. By 1911 it was in full swing and lasted till the 
war. Writing to Yvonne he says: 

“This morning I was working in the garden of the camp. My 
cousin had a well dug near the house, so that we have plenty of water 
now. We must not, in our own happiness, forget these little ones and 
I want to have everything shipshape before I leave here.” 

THE MODEL PARISHIONER 

The young industrialist did not limit his charity to his employees. 
His was a wider vision and sympathy. He joined the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society at the parish church and was an active member — the 
poor remembering even to this day the tact and evident supernatural 
spirit of his efforts to help them. 

He inaugurated a movement for free schools which won the ap- 
preciation of his Bishop, who made him regional chairman of the work. 
Nor did he withdraw from these activities after his marriage, in order 
to enjoy the happiness of family life uninterruptedly. To understand 
the spirit of this young man — now scarcely twenty-two— we must 
really read his own ideas as written to his fiancée: 

“We must always be among the best parishioners so that all may 
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know our ideas and our faith. We shall do our duty most simply, with- 
out minding what others may say, so that we may never have to re- 
proach ourselves with the good we might have done but did not do.” 

“The good we might have done but did not do!” This is certainly 
evidence of a lofty, dynamic conception of his obligations; it is hardly 
short of perfection. It was a ceaseless inspiration to him as we see from 
another letter written to Yvonne, when they had been blessed with their 
first child and Maurice was away on a short business trip. 

“While giving your time to external works,” he writes, “you have 
done well to keep your greatest care for the factory. Did you remember 
the poor woman we visited together — has her husband come to see 
you? If you are not yet allowed to go out, let mother look after these 
things. We must think of our workmen, of their children, of all who 
are our neighbors, so that. we may not just waste our time by scattering 
our efforts. Let us try to sow happiness around us, so that our great 
love may not become egoistic. Let us give as much as possible to God 
since He has given us so many graces. Let us try to plan all that we can 
possibly do for the good of the employees and the poor. We must 
bestir ourselves to discover what will be useful to do for them, since 
we are responsible for the good we leave undone. A whole life given to 
this work will not be too much — united, hand in hand, in the same 
ideal, the same faith, the same great love. Ah yes, we are happy. Let 
us know how to appreciate our happiness and above all let us know how 
to thank the Author of it all.” 

Here was his conception of his duty, no fine distinction between 
charity and justice; he felt he owed it to God to care and provide for 
his working people as best he could. We have no means of knowing 
what wages he paid, but we have seen how he introduced better hours; 
we saw how he mingled familiarly with his workers. Here apparently 
was a factory after the heart of Leo XIII and Pius XI. 

THE STRIKE THAT HURT 

At the outbreak of the war in 1914, Maurice Retour was one of the 
first to enlist and to apply for immediate service at the front. He was 
inspired to do this by the same lofty idea of duty that we saw to be the 
very essence of his life. Even at the front his thoughts were still of his 
employees at home, as this letter to his wife witnesses, a month after 
the beginning of the war. 

“As soon as the railways are established for civilians between Nor- 
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mandy and Brittany, hasten back as fast as possible to La Ferté. Your 
place during the war is there in the midst of the employees, — to watch 
lest they become too unhappy. Comfort them and give them the example 
of your courage and Christian life. 

“Tell me, how many of the workmen have been drafted? Have you 
been able to replace them? You see I do not forget the task which 
the Good God gave us and for which He will spare me.” 

There came a blow that fairly stunned him. One has to understand, 
in fact, how deeply modern socialistic and communistic ideas had per- 
meated the French working people in order to grasp it. While he was 
at the front, forgetful of his care for them at all times, they went on a 
strike. On hearing it Maurice writes to his wife: 

“Certainly, similar examples occur and will occur every day. But 
despite oneself, one always imagines his own case to be exceptional 
and in the midst of war the brutal awakening is even more cruel. What 
I see in the whole affair is the folly of groups and the petty spitefulness 
of individuals. The folly of groups I see day by day since the begin- 
ning of the war. But what is worse on the part of my employees is that 
they revolted before even loyally stating their demands.” 

Yet despite the ingratitude of these people, Maurice preserves his 
high idealism. Therefore he writes: 

“But this is sure, we shall not change our conduct because others 
fail in their duty. What are we seeking? To give an example as nearly 
as possible of perfection. This is the ideal towards which we are striv- 
ing day by day. Nor do we have to bother ourselves about the con- 
duct of others towards us. Our duty, — this alone matters, — not the 
duty of others towards us. We have not be called to preach, but to set 
an example, — and that we believe is our object.” 

And later on, when the war stretched out beyond their first sus- 
picions, he wrote again: 

“TI want to invite all our old employees and if I could only tell them 
in a few plain words how much I love them, how concerned I am about 
their affairs! If I could only make them understand that while they 
work for us, we also work for them, —I would be happy indeed. But 
I would be happier still, if they would admit that it is my Christian 
ideal, it is my God, that inspires such sentiments.” 

ROMANCE 
“A heart beating with the same ideal,” this is what Maurice sought 
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when the early death of his father made him think of building a home. 
He would join his life with none but a truly Christian girl, capable of 
understanding his own need of a supernatural life and of sharing his 
ideas of the lay apostolate. 

Providence evidently aided him in his search. Through a friend 
he was introduced to a girl who belonged to one of the best and most 
Catholic families of Saint-Brieuc in Brittany. A few weeks later they 
were engaged. Before celebrating their solemn engagement the two 
made a pilgrimage to Our Lady of Victories in Paris. Here after 
receiving Holy Communion, they made their mutual promises under the 
protection of the Blessed Virgin. After his return home, Maurice writes 
to his betrothed: 

“My dear Yvonne: I hope you had a pleasant journey. I followed 
you as far as possible, but the remembrance of this beautiful morning 
takes possession of all my thoughts. We will always recall our Com- 
munion at Our Lady of Victories, and we will realize with divine grace, 
the promises we made to each other. . . . I asked God not to let our 
affection be useless for His Kingdom, but on the contrary, that He might 
make use of this affection for His service by asking even more from us. 
Today we have been showered with graces and joys. Later God will try 
us, perhaps! But we shall always be happy nevertheless, because we 
shall not lose our confidence in Him.” 

From that time on there followed almost daily letters in which this 
highminded young man unfolds his soul— his aims, ideals, even his 
defects, — together with a pure and tender love. His Faith permeated 
his whole life— business and romance as well. Thus he writes to 
Yvonne early in their engagement : 

“Yesterday was Good Friday —I made an hour and a half adora- 
tion from half past three o’clock to five in the morning. This is a 
custom at La Ferté among the members of the St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety; they divide the night for adoration at the tomb of Our Lord. 
What joy I experienced during this hour! With what fervor I thanked 
God for all the graces and with what confidence I offered Him our 
future! ... 

“At moments like these my faith seems stronger and if I think 
of you much of the time, I would not call this a distraction, for I behold 


our Christian future opening up before us and I render thanks to Jesus, 
placing all our happiness in His hands.” 
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Is this not really an ideal of Christian perfection? Here was that 
perfect sinking of the highest human love in the love of God, that we see 
in St. Elizabeth of Hungary. And just as in her case, it flowered in an 
all-embracing charity for others, so did it in the case of Maurice and 
Yvonne. Maurice expressed their common sentiment when he wrote: 

“T want to live with you the life of the Gospel. That means, — to 
direct all our activities to God, to do nothing except for His service, to 
seek no distractions for ourselves personally, to permit ourselves no use- 
less luxury, in a word, to seek no egoistic enjoyment, but to live for 
others for the love of God.” 

They realized full well that such an ideal meant the laying aside of 
all selfishness and defects of character. Humble as they were, they 
realized their own defects that might hinder the attainment of their 
ideal. Bravely and sincerely therefore, they agreed to help each other by 
correcting each other. , 

“Our nature is far from perfected enough to realize this ideal from 
the beginning,” writes Maurice; “but if we really want to reach it, we 
can do so by not letting any defect in each other pass by uncorrected. 
It will be very painful for us to remind each other of our faults from 
now on, but if we are not capable of putting our love above this sacrifice 
even now, we are not worthy to be married. Let us have this courage; 
you will have it easier than I. But already I feel less weak. You are my 
good angel.” 

That this would not be so easy for him, arose from his great love for 
her, whom he looked upon as the one God had led into his life. We can 
see this from a letter written somewhat latter : 

“You asked me what ideal I formed of my future wife, in my 
dreams and fancies. I never formed an ideal, but I beheld one reality 
and that reality, in all frankness, is you!” 

They were perfectly convinced that marriage is not a thing to be 
entered hastily; on the contrary they saw that it requires preparation 
in good time and with all possible care. They wished to be ready when 
the day arrived. This is why they resolved on their candor and frank- 
ness in helping each other to perfect their character. 

(To be continued) 


Ae Rh ah 
Men in the world suffer wrong as heroes; ordinary Christians as 
martyrs; saints as penitents. 
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OU have been invited out to a social affair, which has been 

dated for a Friday. Dinner will be served for you and a few 
other friends by the host, who is not a Catholic. Unless some- 
thing is said, meat will be served. . . . What todo? ... Do 
you let the matter ride, go to the dinner and eat the meat be- 
cause you do not want to embarrass your host? Or do you men- 
tion at the time the invitation is made, or later by telephone, 
that as a Catholic you may not eat meat on a Friday, and take 
whatever the consequences may be? 


OU are a social and business leader in your city, and a 

Catholic. The Salvation Army is conducting a drive to sup- 
port some of its relief stations, where, as you know, religious 
services are held for those being helped, and false religious 
doctrines taught. They are asking all the prominent people of 
the community to lend their names and to give their money as 
patrons of the drive, for which in return they will receive much 
newspaper and dodger publicity. . . . What todo? . .. Do 
you give to this cause lest your name be absent from the list of 
“prominent citizens?” . . . Or do you recall that you may 
not support a false religion even though its members are in 
good faith? . . . Do you show your good-will in refusing 
by exercising charity in some other way? 


OU are a Catholic College graduate. Your business asso- 

ciates are of all kinds. Some of them like to take “pot- 
shots” now and then at the Catholic Church. In informal 
gatherings they bring up old topics like the “wealth of the 
Church,” and “the intolerant medievalism of the Church’s stand 
on Birth-prevention,” and the “Church’s opposition to science.” 
. . -Do you conceal the’ fact that you are a Catholic? . . . Do 
you give the appearance of admitting the charges by a sheepish 
look? . . . Or do you talk up and set them right, or at least 
study up answers to the false charges that are made and pre- 
pare yourself to use them? .. . 


OU are a member of a Woman’s Club that specializes in 


literary meetings. Books are reviewed, discussed and read. . 


A book that you know is morally unfit to be read has been 
assigned as topic of discussion for one of the meetings. . . . 
Are you afraid of being laughed at if you voice an objection? 
Do you attend the meeting and take part in the discussion? Or 
do you object to the proposal and then absent yourself from the 
meeting if your objection is to no avail? 
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Quadragesimo Anno 
THE ENCYCLICAL: THE FORTIETH YEAR 


Translation and Comments by R. J. Miter, C.Ss.R. 


In the first place, therefore, it is a patent and a striking fact that in these our 
days there is not merely an amassing of material wealth, but a concentration in the 
hands of a few men of montrous power and tyrannical dictator- 
Changes Since ship over business life. These few men, moreover, are usually 
‘elias Chae not the owners of the funds they handle, but merely the trustees 
and directors of the investments made by other people; but 

they administer them like absolute lords and masters. 

This dictatorship becomes particularly irresistible when exercised by those who 
have the keeping and control of money, and consequently the regulation of in- 
terest, credit, and loans; for thereby they control the supply of what is, so to speak, 
the life-blood of the entire business world, and hold the very soul of business life 
so tightly in their grasp that there is no one who can draw a breath against their 
will. 

This concentration of power and wealth, so distinctive of the modern business 
Outcome of WOrld, is the natural outcome of that unbridled free competition 
Unlimited which permits the survival only of the fittest; that is to say, of 
Competition those who fight most brutally, and pay least heed to what the voice 
of conscience may dictate. 

But in its turn, this concentration of power and wealth itself brings on a three- 

fold struggle. There is first the struggle for dictatorship in busi- 
jaa ness life; next, the bitter battle waged in order to be able to control 

the State, so that its power and resources may more easily be 
diverted to decide disputes in business life; and finally, the struggle among States 
themselves, by which the nations either use their arms and their diplomacy to 
promote the business interests of their citizens, or else use business dictatorship 
and wealth to settle international political disputes. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT “THE FORTIETH YEAR” 


Speaking of the “changes since Leo XIII” what does Pius XI do? 

Five things: first, describes the most striking business change since Leo XIII’s 
time —i.e., the concentration of business domination or dictatorship in the hands 
of a few men; secondly, shows how this is the natural outcome of unlimited free 
competition; thirdly, describes the threefold struggle which characterizes it; 
fourthly, describes its threefold disastrous consequences; and fifthly, indicates a 
threefold remedy. 

Describing “the most striking business change since Leo XIII’s time,’ what does 
Pius XI do? 

Three things: first, states the fact that this concentration of business power 
and control exists today, instead of the mere amassing of wealth as in Leo XIII’s 
time; secondly, adds that this power and control, or this dictatorship, is usually in 
the hands of others than the actual owners; and thirdly, states that it is most 
“irresistible” when exercised by bankers. 

Just in what does this business power and control, or dictatorship, consist? 

The Pope explains this more fully in a moment when he describes the three-fold 
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struggle and evil consequences of business dictatorships. Here it is sufficient to 
say that it means that a few men are in a position to dictate the policies of a 
whole business firm, and to crush or absorb all their competitors, except perhaps 
one or the other giant firm in the same line of business; and that these giant firms 
even dictate the policies of the government. 

What would be some examples of these giant firms? 

One example would be the great corporations, such as Standard Oil, Bethlehem 
Steel, General Motors; another example would be some of the large holding com- 
panies. 

How do a few men dictate the policies of a whole business, etc., in the great 
corporations? 

The great corporations are usually joint-stock companies; and the few dicta- 
tors in these companies are the members of the board of directors. 

Is it an easy matter to explain or widerstand the nature of holding companies? 

Holding companies are often formed by a few individuals, or even by a single 
individual, as a means of disguising certain business transactions by which they 
acquire easy wealth and business dictatorship at other people’s expense; hence the 
holding companies are purposely made intricate and hard to understand; in fact, 
they are not supposed to be understood by anyone except the few who profit by 
them. 

But cannot some general description be given of holding companies? 

Holding companies are sometimes formed in this way: an ordinary joint-stock 
company issues two kinds of stocks or shares; and sometimes the common stock is 
divided into voting stock, and non-voting stock. Only the stockholders who own 
voting stock have a voice in directing the policies of the business. A few individuals 
at times manage to get hold of all the voting stock in a certain company: and 
then, regardless of how many other stockholders there may be, these owners of the 
voting stock are the dictators of the policies of the firm. Now sometimes these 
same individuals manage to get hold of the voting stock of several firms, which 
they put all together into one; and this pooling or merging of the voting stocks 
of several firms in one is then incorporated as a new company — holding company: 
which leaves the other firms intact as far as operating, manufacturing, etc., are 
concerned, but which holds all their voting stock, and thereby controls and dictates 
all their business policies. 

But where does the graft of holding companies come in? 

If they simply held these voting stocks of various firms, and dictated their 
policies, there would not necessarily be any graft; but that is only the beginning. 
Their graft comes in as follows: the directors of the holding company declare that 
these various voting stocks which make up the holding company are its assets, and 
on the basis of these “assets” they float a bond issue —i.e., they borrow money, and 
they also put a new issue of preferred stock on the market ; the common stock of 
the new company, especially if it is all voting stock, they keep to themselves. And 
they do not stop there: they put the “voting stock” of several holding companies 
together and form a new holding company which again borrows money by bonds 
and issues preferred stock on its “assets.” Again, they take the voting stock of 
their “super-holding company” put it together with the voting stock of some other 
“super-holding companies” to form a super-super-holding company; which, of 
course, borrows money by bonds and issues stocks: and so on and on, until there 
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may be 13 or 14 holding companies one on top of the other — this is what is called 
“pyramiding” holding companies. 

Just how is this wrong? 

The original operating company which issued bonds and stock had real assets 
in the form of railway lines, power and light plants, oil wells, gas lines, etc. These 
real assets were true collateral for the bond issue of the operating company, and 
real business values for the issue of stocks or shares; and these assets were, so to 
speak, sold to the people who invested in the stocks and shares. The graft of the 
holding company, especially in “pyramiding,” consists in this that by its new issue 
of stocks and bonds it sells the assets of the operating company over again: i.e., 
it sells other people’s property without their knowledge or consent ; it secures money 
under false pretenses; in short, it is the old racket of selling the city hall, applied 
to big business. 

What are some instances in the United States of this holding company and 
“pyramiding” graft? 

The Congressional Record, for June 12, 1935, records a detailed speech by 
Senator Norris, and gives many charts which indicate the extent of this “racket” 
in the United States. 

What are some instances in the United States of banks or bankers that have 
directorships in other companies? 

In 1933, Senator Norris stated in the United States Senate: “Eight New York 
banks have 287 insurance directorships ; 301 other banking directorships; 521 public 
utility directorships; 526 railroad, steamship and airplane transportation director- 
ships ; 846 manufacturing directorships. Twenty-four New York banks have 6,250 
directorships.” 

How are these directorships “irresistible” when exercised by the banks? 

If the company has made a loan from the bank, it is more or less at the mercy 
of the bank until the loan is paid off, especially if the company happens to need 
an extension on the loan. It is obvious, too, that even though the bank may have 
only one representative on the company’s board of directors, he will be the virtual 
dictator of all the company’s business; for if the other directors “dare to breathe 
against his will,” he can have the company’s supply of credit cut off by the bank. 

Can the Pope’s words about the “irresistible” power of the bankers be applied 
to the Federal System in the United States? 

Yes; although President Roosevelt has done more than any predecessor to curb 
their power. However, the Federal Reserve System is not a government agency, 
but a group of private bankers who wield extraordinary power in the United 
States; in fact, it would seem that one reason why the “New Deal” did not come 
out directly against the bankers’ power in the United States, as Fr. Coughlin 
demands, is precisely because under present circumstances the power is almost 
irresistible; and any direct effort against it would be futile, if not absolutely harm- 
ful to the country at large. Thus the President wisely took up other things for 
the benefit of the people and which show a possibility of being realized, and only 
indirectly tried to effect reform in the Federal Reserve System. 

What is noteworthy in the Pope’s statement that these business dictatorships 
are the natural outcome of unlimited free competition? 

The noteworthy thing is the Pope’s extraordinarily plain-spoken statement that 
often these business dictators are men “who pay least heed to the stings of con- 
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science.” He could hardly condemn individuals — for there are not many of these 
great dictators in business — in plainer terms. 

What is the “threefold struggle which characterizes” business dictatorship? 

First, the struggle between business dictators for control of the business market ; 
secondly, the struggle between business dictators for control of the legislature, the 
executive, and the judiciary of the nation; and thirdly, the struggle between nations 
—the nations either using arms and diplomacy to protect the foreign investments 
of its big business men; or else using big business itself to decide political differ- 
ences. 

What would be an instance of this three fold struggle? 

The history of the oil interests in Mexico affords examples of all the phases of 
this struggle. Standard Oil, the Doheny interests, and English “oil barons” were 
struggling for the best concessions, etc., in that country since 1901. Diaz, the 
President of Mexico, favored the English interests; so the Standard Oil paid for 
Madero’s rebellion again Diaz in 1910-11, hoping thereby, of course, to obtain 
“control of the government.” Later on, the United States Government intervened 
by “arms and diplomacy” to protect American oil interests in Mexico; while the 
difficulties over the recognition of Obregon as President in 1923— “a political 
difference” between the United States and Mexico— was connected to some extent 
at least with his attitude towards the American oil interests. In the course of these 
difficulties, one fact among others which might be mentioned is the presentation 
by the Doheny oil interests of a million-dollar retainer to Mr. Wilson’s son-in-law, 
Mr. McAdoo, who visited both Mexico and the White. House in behalf of Mr. 
Doheny and his firm. 

What is noteworthy about these struggles for business dictatorship in general? 

The fact that these very dictators are the ones who make the greatest outcry 
against the government, and lament that it is rushing towards “dictatorship,” if it 


refuses to submit to them;—as is happening under the New Deal in the United 
States. 





ANTI-COMMUNIST PROGRAM 


The rules adopted by the Polish Catholic clergy for the battle 
with Communism might well be printed on large placards and 
carried as banners by all who wish to effectively overcome the 
menace of Communism. They are: 

1. The state of affairs should be neither exaggerated nor 
minimized. Priests should take care not to enervate or 
frighten their parishioners. 

2. The Church’s ideology alone has power to oppose 

* Communist ideology. * 

3. The fight against Communism must be accompanied 
by urgent social reforms; for Communism makes allies 
where there are abuses. 

4. Workers, intellectuals and peasants must be brought 
back to the Faith. 

5. A better knowledge of morals and doctrine should be 
taught. People must beware of the so-called “cultural Com- 
munism” spread by the radicals. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 





CHANGE OF WEAPONS 


There is a beautiful little story told of St. Louis Bertrand. He had 
been preaching a series of sermons on the evils of his day, and a certain 
nobleman, enraged by the thought that they were directed particularly 
at him, made public threats against the saint’s life. 

One day, as St. Louis and a companion were walking along a road, 
they saw the same nobleman approaching on his horse. The companion 
immediately and fearfully urged the saint to run and hide; but he re- 
fused, and walked calmly on until he and the nobleman met in the middle 
of the road. 

The latter immediately let fly his curses and imprecations. “You 
miserable friar!” he said, “do you think you can hold me up to public 
shame and not suffer for it?” As he spoke, he drew his gun and levelled 
it at St. Louis. 

But the saint, without a word, raised his hand and made a sign of 
the cross. As he did so, the weapon in the nobleman’s hands was 
transformed before his eyes into a crucifix! 

The man stared for a moment, and then threw himself at the saint’s 
feet and begged for pardon. 

There is a mystical meaning in the story, whether it can be con- 
firmed as history or not. The weapons of enemies are still transformed 
— but only by the Sign of the Cross. 


SPANISH VALOR 


A recent article in The Sign, written by one who spent several 
months in Spain during the war that is still going on, tells the story of 
the defense of the Alcazar, and particularly that of one of its brave 
defenders. 

Juan Cabala had chosen the most dangerous assignment in the fort. 
It was the job of manning the machine gun in the tower that faced the 
most prominently on the enemy. His position there was almost open to 
view, but day after day he would return, watch the enemy, return their 
fire and then descend in the evening. 
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After the communists had mined the fort and set off their charges 
of dynamite, Juan’s tower was partly blown away, but he could still 
reach his post. In the morning he used a ladder to ascend because the 
stairway had been blown away, and in the evening he would descend by 
means of a rope. 

One evening, as he was preparing to slide down the rope, he paused 
for a last glance at the glorious panorama of sunset. Then he swung 
himself out over the parapet and started on his way down. There was 
a whistling sound and a shell burst near. A piece of the shell struck 
Juan, and looking down, he saw his right arm dangling from a bit of 
muscle. The red blood was gushing forth in a stream. 

There was an agonized cry from the crowd below, but Juan slipped 
down, hanging to the rope with his left arm. He reached the ground, 
looked at his friends, dumb in their sympathy, and stepped out onto 
a wall in full view of the Reds. 

Grasping the bloodstained arm firmly in his left hand, he tore it off 
and threw it wide, out towards the Red barricades, with the cry: 

“Hail Christ the King!” ... 


DISTRACTION 


Napoleon Bonaparte, in the height of his power, one day was attend- 
ing an entertainment at the theatre with some of his nobles. While look- 
ing around at his attendants, his glance fell on a young nobleman, the 
Prince of Orleans, whose attention, it was easy to see, was not on the 
performance, and whose hand was concealed beneath his cloak. 

The emperor became suspicious at once, and, without saying a word, 
he suddenly seized the young man’s arm and pulled his hand from be- 
neath its covering. Twined around the fingers he saw a rosary. 

The young Prince shyly drew back, for the rosary was not held very 
sacred at that time, especially among the followers of Napoleon. But 
the latter only smiled and said: 

“It pleases me to see you so warmly devoted to the Mother of God; 
your devotion to her is a certain sign that you are going to be a great 
man. Go on with your prayers; I shall not stop you.” 

The same prince later became an illustrous bishop in France. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 














PITY THE EDITOR 


The title of this paragraph does not refer to any editor in particular. 
It is for the consolation of all editors, particularly Catholic editors, in 
their racking task of trying to find a way of pleasing all their readers 
all the time or even some of their readers some of the time. 

The breadth of the problem was revealed recently when the editor 
of New World of Chicago printed some of the suggestions made in the 
more than 5,000 letters received in a subscribers’ poll conducted some 
time ago. It must be prefaced that a great majority of the readers ex- 
pressed themselves as well pleased: with the New World, but when it 
came to suggestions, they had them to offer in abundance. Here are just 
a few of them on related topics; judge for yourself whether you would 
like the job of effecting even a compromise: 


Eliminate banner headlines 
Bigger and better headlines 


Increase community advertisers 
Eliminate all ads 

Accept ads only for religious goods 
Put all ads on one page 

Eliminate certain specified ads 
More fiction please 

Eliminate fiction 

Put fiction on front page 


Publish a picture page 
Too many pictures used now 


Increase page size to eight columns 
Use a smaller size page 


More about Catholic dancing parties 
Omit notices about dancing, bunco, etc. 


Have a travel column 
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Have a poetry column 
More news about music 
Have a woman’s page 


Put in a section for each high school and appoint an editor for each 
school 


Have a debate column for students 
Have an Open Forum and a Vox Pop 
Have a page just for children 

Have a page just for grammar schools 
Have a page just for high schools 
Have a page just for colleges 

Have a page just for Catholic hospitals 
Have a pen pal club 

Have a hobby column 

Have a quip column 


Personally, we should like to see a Catholic paper embodying all 
these suggestions, at least the non-contradictory ones, even though it 
would make each issue like the 100-page Sunday secupar papers. In the 
meantime, all editors fondly hope that their readers will be patient when 


not every enthusiastic suggestion is adopted. There are limits, you know, 
to human powers. 


WHERE CATHOLIC LEADERS BELONG 


Within the past two months, two different strikes and their outcome 
in the city of Pittsburgh have been influenced very considerably by the 
organization called the Catholic Radical Alliance in that city. Their 
work deserves the highest commendation, as well as the tribute of imita- 
tion from all who are interested in the reconstruction of our social order. 

The Alliance is a determined effort on the part of Catholic Social 
leaders of Pittsburgh to get away from the common Catholic failing of 
“all talk and no action.” While it is true that individual priests and lay- 
men and one or the other group like the sponsors of the Catholic Worker 
have been active in trying to bring about an application of the Social 
Encyclicals, it must also be admitted that too many of those who study 
the Encyclicals, confine their interest to study alone. -The Alliance goes 
right out among the workers; it tries to reduce theory to practice; it 
takes an active part in disputes between employers and employes. 
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Its method of operation is illustrated in regard to the two strikes 
mentioned above. The first was the strike of the J. J. Heinz Co. (pickles 
— 57 varieties). The workers struck for recognition of the A. F. of L. 
affiliation of the plant. The company announced immediately after the 
strike began that they had already recognized an employes’ union called 
the “Heinz Employes’ Association” and that it had enrolled 1,385 of 
its 2,200 workers. This of course was the old type of company union. 

The leaders of the Catholic Radical Alliance studied the situation, 
and then threw their support to the employes demanding a vote for 
recognition of the Canning and Pickle Workers’ Union of the A. F. 
of L. They walked in the picket lines, carrying their own banners in 
support of the non-company union; priest members addressed meetings 
of the strikers urging them to stand firm but to treat their opponents 
with all charity and consideration ; they distributed copies of the Catholic 
Worker and a mimeographed statement concerning the real issues of the 
strike ; and they sat in on discussions with the officials of the plant. 

It was admitted that chiefly through their efforts a settlement was 
reached. A vote was taken and the non-company union won out by a 
majority of 1,073 to 803. No violence had taken place; and when the 
strike was settled the heads of the two unions in dispute exchanged 
cordial messages of good will. 

The other strike in which the Alliance participated was that of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. employes. This time it was recognition of the 
C. I. O. Bakers’ Union that was demanded. The Alliance joined the 
strikers, urged the same principle of charity, peacefulness and good 
will, and helped to bring about a settlement. 

The result of both strikes was not only a better understanding be- 
tween employers and employes, but the awakening of laborers to the 
fact that the Catholic Church has a program for the labor situation and 
leaders to carry it out. Communism tried to gain a foothold among the 
strikers in both instances; it was the Catholic constructive influence that 
gave it no chance. When such Catholic Action becomes widespread 
throughout the country, we shall soon have a lasting peace. 


THE POT AND THE KETTLE 
The ubiquitous Time newsmagazine carried a quite fulsome account 
of the doings of the Catholic Press Convention held in Rochester, N. Y., 
last May. The article was fairly reverent and accurate. In its own com- 
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ment, however, it mildly made one strictly justified criticism as follows: 

“Advertisements (in Catholic papers) are often of the sort not 
acceptable to the lay press. Manhattan’s Catholic News, which bears the 
recommendation of Cardinal Hayes, is “A friendly, newsy paper, carries 
the advertising of foot masseures, $2 doctors, ‘a Gonzaga Priest 
chemist’s preparation for the hair.’ Our Sunday Visitor, which is run- 
ning a big religious contest similar to Old Gold’s for a $2,000 grand 
prize, advertises such products as Mercolized Wax which ‘Brings Out 
Your Hidden Beauty.’ ” 


The mild rebuke, we say, is not unwarranted. We have seen even 
worse examples of shoddy advertising in Catholic publications. Cer- 
tainly such things do not add to the respectability of the Catholic Press, 
to say nothing of how they contradict the boast that Catholic publications 
are free from commercial bondage. 


But — there is always a “but” — it is worth a snicker to behold 
secular journals becoming fastidious critics of other people’s advertis- 
ing. For such organs to hold up the slogan “Brings Our Your Hidden 
Beauty” as not quite up to the best standards of secular advertising, is 
really too much. Such a slogan would not pass as a buyer-lure for 
most advertisers only because it does not promise enough. They have 
products that will not only bring out your hidden beauty, but win you 
jobs, girl- or boy-friends, physical prowess, success and fame. If you 
don’t believe it, cast your eyes over some of the degenerations of the 
comic sheets that have been introduced into both newspapers and maga- 
zines as mediums for advertising. 


Of course, this is no excuse for cheap advertising copy in Catholic 
publications. Rather it makes it all the more imperative that they stand 
out as honest and wholesome in this matter as they do in their news and 
editorial and feature columns. 


IS PETTING A SIN 


Inevitably, to those who conduct “advice columns” on courtship 
and marriage, — inevitably and frequently comes the question: “Should 
young folks pet?” Or rather, the question is usually put: “Is it so 
wrong to indulge in petting?” Or “Is my mother right in forbidding 
me to go out with boys and girls who pet?” All of which indicates 
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that many young people think it a normal part of “going out” and hold 
a kind of grudge against anyone who breathes a word against it. 

Perhaps it is only ignorance or innocence that gives them this bias. 
Believing as we do in the fundamental idealism and goodness of youth, 
we are of the opinion that if young men and women know what “pet- 
ting” really is, they will immediately be biassed against it, no matter 
who tries to tell them otherwise. Of course there will always be those 
who will have no limits imposed on their passions and desires, but 
they are already reprobate. This paragraph is for those who want to be 
good. 

“Petting,” in the accepted sense, which need not be described, is 
an expression of the unruly sexual impulses of a human being. In 
reality, it is closely related to the sin of fornication. 

Perhaps nothing can make this more clear than the very objection of 
some naive young people to those who tell them it is wrong. “But we 
like one another,” they say, or, “we are in love and surely it can’t be 
wrong to show that we love one another.” 

That statement is entirely true, but is constitutes no sanction for 
“petting.” “Petting” is not a means of showing affection in unmarried 
persons. A girl or boy who loves a mother would not think it neces- 
sary or proper to show that affection by pawing her indiscriminately. 
They can find plenty of means for showing affection without ever think- 
ing of that. Petting is therefore something distinct from a display of 
affection ; it is giving way in part to temptations of the flesh; a seeking 
of some bodily satisfaction that the conscience will invariably label as 
wrong. 

The circumstances in which it is indulged in give it away. Parked 
automobiles in out of the way places, dark corners and crannies — it 
always needs darkness and secrecy. All the world loves a lover and loves 
to see honest and decent expressions of love; it knows and young peo- 
ple know that “petting” is not an expression of love but of passion and 
that therefore it must hide away. 

Because of this, petting is, as even a popular columnist in a daily 
paper said recently, a threat to the future happiness of young people’s 
lives, to the peace of a home and the perfect understanding between a 
husband and a wife. Above all, it is crashing the gates that bar young 
people from the dismal land of sensuality; once they enter there, inno- 
cence and idealism and peace will have forsaken their souls. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


HUMILITY 
No one can please God without 
being humble, for He cannot bear 
the proud. He has promised to 
hear those who pray to him; but 
if a proud man prays to Him, the 
Lord hears him not; to the humble, 
on the contrary, he dispenses his 
graces: God resisteth 
se : the proud, and giveth 

ristian s 

Rule of Life grace to the humble. 
Humility is of two 
kinds: humility of affection, and 
humility of the will. The former 
consists in the conviction we have of 
our own wretchedness, so that we 
can neither know nor do anything 
but what is evil. All that we have 
and do that is good comes from God. 
Let us come now to the practice of 
humility. With regard, then, to the 
humility of the affections, first, we 
must put no confidence in our own 
strength, nor in our own resolu- 
tions; but we must be always dif- 
fident and fearful of ourselves: 
With fear and trembling work out 
your salvation. St. Philip Neri 
said: “He who fears not is sure to 
fall.” Secondly, we must not glory 
in things that belong to us, as in 
our natural abilities, in our actions, 
in our birth, in our relatives, and 
the like. It is therefore well never 
to speak of ourselves at all, either 
for good or bad ; because, even when 
we blame ourselves, it is often an 
occasion of vain-glory, by making 
us think that we shall be praised, 
or at least be considered humble, 
and thus humility becomes pride. 
Thirdly, let us not be angry with 
ourselves after we have committed 
a fault. That would not be humil- 
ity, but pride; and it is even a de- 
vice of the devil to take away all 
our confidence, and make us leave 


off following a good life. When we 
see that we have fallen, we should 
say with St. Catherine of Genoa: 
“Lord, these are the fruits of 
my own garden.” Then let us 
humble ourselves, and rise up 
immediately from the fault we 
have committed by an act of love 
and contrition, resolving not to 
fall into the same fault again, and 
trusting in the help of God. And 
if we unhappily do fall again, we 
must always do the same. Fourth- 
ly, when we see others fall, we are 
not to wonder; rather let us com- 
passionate them; and let us thank 
God, praying him to keep his hand 
over us; otherwise the Lord will 
punish us by permitting us to fall 
into the same sins, and perhaps 
worse. Fifthly, we must always 
consider ourselves as the greatest 
of sinners in the world; even when 
we know that others have sinned 
more than we; because our sins 
having been committed after we 
had received so many favors, and 
had been enlightened by so many 
graces, will be more displeasing to 
God than the faults of others, 
though they may be more numerous. 
St. Theresa writes that we must not 
think we have made any progress 
in the way of perfection if we do 
not esteem ourselves worse than 
every one else, and desire to be 
considered the last of all. 

The humility of the will consists 
in being pleased when we are de- 
spised by others. Anyone who has 
deserved hell, deserves to be trod- 
den under foot by the devils for- 
ever. Jesus Christ desires that we 
should learn of him to be meek 
and humble of heart: Learn of Me, 
because I am meek and humble of 
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heart. Many are humble in word, 
but not in heart. They say: “I am 
worse than all: I deserve a thou- 
sand hells.” But when any one re- 
proves them, or says a word that 
displeases them, they immediately 
take umbrage. They are like hedge- 
hogs, which put out their bristles 
as soon as they are touched. But 
how is it — you say you are worse 
than all, and yet you cannot bear a 
word? “He who is truly humble,” 
says St. Bernard, “esteems himself 
good for nothing, and desires to be 
considered good for nothing by 
others as well.” 
CHILDREN OF MARY 

There can be no doubt, as St. 
Gregory of Nyssa remarks, that of 
all the virtues there is perhaps none 
the practice of which is more diffi- 
cult to our nature, corrupted as it 
is by sin, than that of humility. But 
there is no escape; we 


From: can never be true chil- 
Glories 5 
of Mary dren of Mary if we 


are not humble. “If,” 
says St. Bernard, “thou canst not 
imitate the virginity of this hum- 
ble Virgin, imitate her humility.” 
She detests the proud, and invites 
only the humble to come to her: 
Whosoever is a little one, let him 
come to me. “Mary,” says Richard 
of St. Laurence, “protects us un- 
der the mantle of humility.” The 
Mother of God herself explained 
to St. Bridget what her mantle 
was, saying: “Come, my daughter 
and hide thyself under my mantle; 
this mantle is my humility.” She 
then added that the consideration 
of her humility was a good mantle 
with which we could warm our- 
selves; but that as a mantle only 
renders this service to those who 
wear it, not in thought but in deed, 
“so also would her humility be of 
no avail except to those who en- 


deavored to imitate it.” She then 
concluded in these words: “There- 
fore, my daughter, clothe thyself 
with this humility.” 
IMITATION OF CHRIST 

The spirit of meekness is pecu- 
liar to God: My spirit is sweet 
above honey. Hence it is that a 
soul that loves God loves also all 
whom God loves, namely, her 
neighbors; so that she eagerly 
seeks every occasion of helping 
all, consoling all, and of making 
wr all as happy as she can. 
Practice of St. Francis de Sales, 
the Love of who was the master 
Jesus Christ and model of holy 
meekness, says: “Humble meek- 
ness is the virtue of virtues, which 
God has so much recommended to 
us; therefore we should endeavor 
to practice it always and in all 
things.” Hence the saint gives us 
this rule: “What you see can be 
done with love, do it; and what 
you see cannot be done without 
offence, leave it undone.” He 
means, when it can be omitted 
without offending God ; because an 
offence of God must always, and 
as quickly as possible, be prevented 
by him who is bound to prevent it. 

This meekness should be partic- 
ularly observed towards the poor, 
who, by reason of their poverty, 
are often harshly treated by men. 
It should likewise be especially 
practiced towards the sick who are 
suffering under infirmities, and for 
the most part meet with small help 
from others. Meekness is more 
especially to be observed in our be 
havior towards enemies: Overcome 
evil with good. Hatred must be 
overcome by love, and persecution 
by meekness ; thus the saints acted, 
and so they conciliated the affec- 
tions of their most exasperated 
enemies. 
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THEOLOGY 

Vocation to the 
Priesthood. A Doctrinal 
Treatment of Its Es- 
sence and Marks. By 
the Most Rev. Wilhelm 
Stockums, D.D., Aux- 
iliary Bishop of Co- 





Books reviewed here may be 
ordered through The Liguorian. 
These comments represent the 
honest opinions of the review- 
ers, With meither criticism mor 
deserving praise withheld. 


what part the subjec- 
tive element plays in 
Vocation. Then in suc- 
ceeding chapters he 
goes on to consider the 
Qualities of a Divine 
Vocation, Seminarian 








logne. Translated by 

the Rev. Joseph W. Gouutenr. Published 
by B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo. 268 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 

In this book, Bishop Stockums pre- 
sents us with a very able, thorough and 
clear discussion of the Vocation to the 
Priesthood. Because of the importance 
of the problem and because of the solid 
treatment it receives here, we welcome 
this book and should be grateful to 
Grundner for giving us so good an English 
translation. 

After establishing the necessity of a 
Vocation to the Priesthood, the author 
discusses the “Essence” of the priestly 
vocation. Rejecting the old view (called 
“attraction” theory) which made the 
priestly vocation consist essentially in a 
“strong, emotional inclination to the 
ecclesiastical state,” an attraction which 
was “traced back to the special inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost,” he uses the papal 
decision of June 26, 1912 to work out 
a more acceptable definition. This deci- 
sion was evoked by a book on priestly 
vocation by Canon Joseph Lahitton, a 
book that called forth considerable dis- 
cussion. From this decision two points 
become clear. “First, it is a rejection of 
the attraction theory; the decision states 
definitely that vocation does not neces- 
sarily and regularly consist in a sort of 
interior impetus or in a special inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost. Secondly, in 
setting aside and repudiating the sub- 
jective factor, the decision elevates the 
objective factor and makes it paramount. 
The sequence of ideas contained in the 
decision shows clearly that the commis- 
sion meant to stress the great law of 
authority at the basis of the entire hier- 
archical structure of the Church and to 
apply this law to the question of voca- 
tion to the priesthood.” 

In the chapter on “Divine and Eccle- 
siastical Vocation” he shows very nicely 


Types, Signs of a Vo- 
cation, Right Intention, 
Inner Inclination to the priesthood, In- 
tellectual Ability, Moral Fitness and 
Moral Qualities, Health and Family 
Background. 

As is evident, the author endeavors to 
enter into every element of a vocation 
to the priesthood. This makes the book 
a very valuable aid for directors of semi- 
naries, for all priests who have to deal 
with boys and direct them, and also for 
all young men who contemplate study- 
ing for the priesthood.— A. T. Z. 

SPIRITUAL LIFE 

The Daily Life of a Religious. By 
Mother Francis Raphael, O.S.D. Preface 
by Very Rev. John Proctor, O.P. Fourth 
Edition. Published by B. Herder. 125 
pages. Price, 85 cents. 

The fact tnat this is a fourth edition 
prepares the reviewer to look for some- 
thing out of the ordinary in the line of 
reading matter for religious. This re- 
viewer has not been disappointed. It is 
a small book—with each conference 
limited in scope and treatment, yet it 
brings out some of the essential points 
in the life of a religious with a freshness 
and clarity that cannot but spur one 
on in striving after perfection. The 
treatises on Mental Prayer, Work, Study 
and Teaching, Little Faults, Good In- 
tention, etc., get right down to funda- 
mentals. The English style is exceptional, 
and the spirit of charity and understand- 
ing abounds. We recommend the book 
to all religious, and to serious-minded 
lay folk as well. —D. F. M. 

Patience. Compiled and Edited by Rev. 
F. X. Lasance. Bound in soft brown 
leather. Published by Benziger Bros. 148 
pages. Price, $1.00 net. 

In accord with the method of his other 
recent books, Father Lasance has pre- 
pared this little Vade Mecum on Patience. 
He has gathered the best things from 
Holy Scripture, the writings of the saints 
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and religious poets, and the example of 
Christ and His Mother, and presents 
them in the form of brief meditations 
for the fleeting opportunities for thought 
that even the busiest persons have. The 
stumbling block to most Christians, as 
well as to non-Christians, is the problem 
of evil; and it is only by a clear under- 
étanding of the place patience holds in 
the panoply of human virtues that the 
problem loses some of its power to dis- 
turb and unnerve. Since this remedy for 
discouragement and mental anguish is at 
the same time the most difficult and the 
most essential to embrace, it is well to 
have a treasury of authentic thoughts on 
the subject such as Father Lasance’s 
booklet provides. It will speed the steps 
of all those who are trying to follow in 
the footsteps of the Divine ap 
—D. F. M. 


Come to Me. Thoughts for the Time 
of Communion, Based on Scripture Texts. 
By Mother Mary Philip. Published by 
Kenedy. 171 pages. Price, $2.00. Pre- 
paid, $2.15. 

The human mind is incapable of grasp- 
ing anything, much less the infinite na- 
ture of God, in a single all-comprehen- 
sive view. It was for this reason that 
God “revealed Himself in various ways 
at various times,”—in order that step 
by step the human mind might grow in 
its knowledge of Him, and that at dif- 
ferent times and according to different 
circumstances and needs, the human heart 
might be drawn now to one attribute 
and now to another of the all-holy God. 
That is why the Church fosters so many 
kinds of devotion and prayerful address 
to God; all are based on truths revealed, 
and each at some time or another will ap- 
peal. . . These truths lie behind the 
authorship of the book here reviewed; 
on a Scriptural foundation the author 
gives the appeal contained in each of 
the titles chosen by God. “Come to me, 
for I am thy God; I am thy Lord; I 
am thy Father; I am thy Redeemer; I 
am thy King; I am thy Shepherd; etc.” 
Each of these titles represent a chapter 
of prayer and prayerful consideration in 
the book. The book ends with a sum- 
mary of many of its thoughts in the 
form of short prayers, which are instinct 
with devotion and love. — D. F. M. 


Children’s Reparation to their Mother. 
A plea for justice to Mary. By a West 
Indian Bishop. Central Bureau Press. 
3836 Westminister place. St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 1937. Price, 10 cents. 


This little brochure contains an elo- 
quent plea to all Catholics that they learn 
all that is possible about the hidden life 
of Our Blessed Mother, that by learn- 
ing more about her we may love her 
more. By the hidden life of Mary we 
mean the years between the visit to the 
temple when Christ was twelve years old 
and the time of His Passion and death, 
and again the years after His death till 
her death. Certainly this is a beautiful 
purpose for the writing of a pamphlet. 
But where are we to look for the in- 
formation? The author himself touches 
on a point that has always been loved 
by students of Scripture. He pleads that 
all acknowledge the part that our Blessed 
Mother had in supplying source-material 
for St. Luke’s Gospel. We hope that this 
will be soon acknowledged by all au- 
thority. And we hope that many read this 
booklet. — E. A. M. 

FICTION 

The Curtain Rises. And Other Stories. 
By Enid Dennis. Published by B. Herder, 
St. Louis, Mo. 192 pages. Price, $1.25. 

In the ordinary novel —the novel as 
it is written to make a best seller — you 
very commonly pass through alleys and 
gutters and get the various odors that 
reek there —I don’t mean physical alleys 
and gutters but moral ones that may be 
found even in very wealthy looking 
neighborhoods. The hero may even use 
a talisman or luck-piece and seem 
scientifically quite satisfactory; and the 
heroine and .villain just spin out this 
ugly psychology like a spider spins out 
its web — psychology without a soul. And 
this is thrilling to some; realism to the 
sophisticated. This is life— and to listen 
to them you would think that’s all there 
is to it. It may be alley-life; but there 
are fine, sweet homes with —_ people 
in them. And there are. . . 

Well, Enid Dennis knows all about 
them — the unseen realities behind all 
earthly things and events. Here is real- 
ism for a Christian— plain, outspoken, 
sophisticated (in the best sense of the 
word). Angels, and Mary and Jesus Him- 
self let us see their hand in events as 
“The Curtain Rises” for a moment, here 
or there. And sometimes all this strange 
light is on the very rim of the darkness 
the “ordinary” novel emphasizes. 

How refreshing it is to read these real- 
istic tales, told in a style that quite be- 
fits these simple yet vastly important 
realities. This is life—a life that escapes 
those who dwell in eaeeny iy 

—A.T. Z. 
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®, Catholic Events 4 


Persons: 


Eight Redemptorists were ordained to the priesthood by His Excellency, the 
Most Rev. Samuel Alphonsus Stritch, in the Seminary chapel at Oconomowoc, 
Wisconsin, on June 29th. The names, and the places where they celebrated their 
first Solemn Masses, are as follows: Rev. Daniel Debolt, St. Brigid’s Church, Los 
Angeles, California, July 4th; Rev. Vincent Hart, the Church of St. Mary of the 
Lake, Chicago, Illinois, July 4th; Rev. Gerard Breitenback, Holy Redeemer 
Church, Detroit, Michigan, July 4th; Rev. James Kelly, Holy Redeemer Church, 
Detroit, Michigan, July 11th; Rev. Edward Comer, St. Patrick’s Church, Sedalia, 
Missouri, July 4th; Rev. James Higgins, Our Lady of Perpetual Help Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri, July 4th; Rev. Clarence Duhart, Holy Redeemer Church, 
Detroit, Michigan, July 17th; Rev, Alphonse O’Hagen, St. Cecilia’s Church, 
Detroit, Michigan, on July 4th. 

The Summer School of Social Action for the Clergy at St. Francis Seminary, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has been concluded with enthusiastic meetings and attend- 
ance throughout. There were 118 priests registered, representing 11 dioceses and 
11 religious orders and congregations. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan, Rev. 
Wilfred Parsons, Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey, bishop of Amarillo, Texas, and the 
Rev. Dr. Francis J. Haas, each were in charge of one week’s proceedings. 

The Magazine “Life” has been taken to task for false assertions contained 
in captions of pictures pertaining to the Spanish War in the issue of July 12th. 
William F. Montavon, director of the Legal Department of the N.C.W.C. sent 
a detailed refutation of the false statements. For example: Under one picture 
was the parenthetical sentence: “100,000 clergy, the most top heavy Church 
hierarchy in the world, save Tibet.” Two major errors were pointed out in the 
statement: 1) according to the most recent census, Spain had not more than 40,- 
000 clergymen before the war for over 20,000,000 Catholics. 2) The Baptists 
alone in the United States have 64,355 ministers for little more than 10,000,000 
Church members in the States, and other Protestant denominations have almost 
equally “top-heavy” numbers of-clergy. . . . Other misstatements were shown up 
as glaringly. 

The Rev. John P. Boland, Buffalo Catholic priest, regional director of the 
National Labor Relations Board, has been named chairman of the New York 
State Labor Relations Board by Governor Lehman. The board, according to the 
governor, is designed to safeguard employes in the “full freedom of association 
for collective bargaining and other purposes.” 

The Rev. Wilbur F. X. Wheeler, former assistant clergyman at St. Andrew’s 
Episcopal Church, Baltimore, Maryland, was ordained to the Catholic priest- 
hood at All Saints Church in Baltimore on May 20th. He had been received into 
the Church five years before. 

Mme. Terasaki, wife of the 2nd secretary of the Japanese Embassy in 
London, has been received into the Catholic Church with her two children. The 
wife of the Japanese ambassador in London is a Catholic, and three other women 
of the embassy are under instruction. 

Cardinal Mundelein of Chicago was specifically praised by His Holiness, Pius 
XI, in a discourse to a group of pilgrims from Chicago, for his outspoken defense 
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of the “rights of God, the Church, and the safety of souls.” No paper in 
Germany has been allowed to print the words of the Holy Father, which are the 
first indirect answer to official Germany’s demands that the Pope rebuke Cardinal 
Mundelein for his criticism of Hitler. 

Major General Adelbert Cronkhite, famous commander of the 80th Division of 
the American Expeditionary Forces, was converted to the Catholic faith shortly 
before he died in June. His wife was a Catholic, but it was he who asked for 
a priest and requested Baptism. 

John Farrow, author of the recent highly esteemed book, “Damien the Leper,” 
and motion picture director, husband of actress Maureen O’Sullivan, has been 
decorated with knighthood in the Sacred Pontifical and Military Order of the 
Holy Sepulchre. Mr. Farrow is a convert to the Catholic faith, and as a mem- 
ber of various scientific expeditions has received honors from four foreign govern- 
ments. 

The Rev. John F. O’Hara, president of Notre Dame University, has been 
named to a 2nd term in his position. The term is for three years, and not more 
than two consecutive terms are permitted to one man. 


Places: 


In the diocese of Cincinnati, Ohio, 19 priests have been named by Archbishop 
McNicholas to the special work of “assisting labor, being helpful in industry 
disputes, in a word, doing all they can in giving sane direction to laboring 
groups.” The Rev. Dr. Edward A. Freking was named chairman of the group. 
In his announcement of the new appointments, new to Cincinnati, and on so large 
a scale, new to the whole country, Archbishop McNicholas said: “A great struggle 
is going on in our country today. It seems next to impossible to change the out- 
look on life of industrialists and capitalists who have believed in economic 
slavery. They cannot understand that capital is entitled to a fair return on its 
investment and nothing more. To speak of fundamental justice and of the 
dignity of human nature and of human labor is simply to speak a language they 
do not understand. . . . Labor is beginning to gain strength. It lacks however, 
that leadership which can inspire a general confidence in its objectives and in its 
conduct. It must be realized that public opinion is too slow in condemning tactics 
and abuses of labor organizations that must ultimately hurt the cause of the 
working man.” The priests appointed by Archbishop McNicholas will serve 
without compensation, and will offer their efforts to all groups, regardless of creed, 
color or race. ‘ 

In Madrid, 30 Jesuit priests are still secretly exercising their ministry, caring 
for the wounded and dying and celebrating Mass and dispensing the Sacraments 
wherever possible. This information has been given out by the Rev. Felipe 
Rodriguez, S.J., who has just left Spain. 

In Haiti, there are only 150 priests to take care of the spiritual needs of 3,000,- 
000 persons, according to the Archbishop of Point au Prince in that country. 
Each priest there at present must try to serve from 25,000 to 30,000 people, 
scattered over wide areas. 

In Mobile, Alabama, a drive for the reclamation of “fallen-away Catholics” 
resulted this year in the returning of 857 persons to the reception of the Sacra- 
ments. During the drive, the priests’ of the diocese visited 1,751 families com- 
prising 6,850 individuals. Those reclaimed had been away from the Sacraments 
for periods ranging from one to 65 years. 
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Intervals 


A small delivery boy was bringing 
groceries to a new customer and had 
encountered a huge dog in the yard. 
“Come in,” said the lady of the house. 
“He does not bite.” The boy still hung 
back. “Does he swallow?” he asked. 


* 


First Cinema Actor: I say, fancy that 
pistol being loaded by mistake! Hard 
luck on you. 

Second Cinema Actor: Oh, I would 
not have minded that so much but the 
director shouted: “That’s not the way to 
fall when you’re shot, you idiot!” 


* 


At a territorial camp a battalion was 
being instructed on “How to take a con- 
voy through open country.” One com- 
pany was told off to represent a convoy, 
the men being told that they were to 
represent horses, cows, and wagons. 
When the order to advance was given, 
the convoy moved on; but the major 
noticed that one man continued to lie 
down. He galloped up to him and said, 
“Why don’t you advance?” 

The man replied, “I can’t sir.” 

“You can’t? What do you mean?” 

“I’m a wagon, and I’ve got a wheel 
off.” 

* 

Salesman — This fire fighting apparatus 
will be in use in fifty years’ time. 

Elderly Lady — But in fifty years I 
shall not be here. : 

Salesman (misunderstanding) — But, 
madam, it is so light and convenient that 
you could carry it anywhere with you. 

. * 

The stingiest man was lecturing the 
hired man for his extravagance in wanting 
to carry a lantern in going to call on his 
best girl. 

“The idea,” he scoffed, “when I was 
courtin’ I never carried a lantern; I went 
in the dark.” 

The hired man proceeded to fill the 
lantern. 

“Yes,” he said sadly, “and look what 
you got.” 

* 

Insurance Salesman — Rastus, you bet- 
ter let me write you an accident policy. 

Rastus— No, sah! Ah ain’t any too 
safe at home as it am. 


Liza— Ah got one of dem cookery 
books once, but Ah nebber could do 
nothin’ wid it. 

Mandy — What was de matter, Honey 
Child, too much fancy wurk in it? 

Liza— Yo’ said it! Ebbery one of 
dem recipeezes began de same way: 
‘Take a clean dish’, and dat settled me. 


* 


Voice (over telephone) — “‘Are you the 
game warden?” 

Game warden — “Yes, ma’am.” 

Voice — “Well, I am so thankful I 
have the right person at last! Would you 
mind suggesting some games suitable for 
a children’s party?” 

* 


“Tf a child were to come in and say 
that her mother had sent her for ‘a can of 
maltreated milk,’ what would you give 
her?” asked the dairyman of his new 
assistant. 

“Why, malted milk, of course.” 

“Fine! Our last man hunted all over 
the shelves for a can of whipped cream.” 


* 


Manager: “I have summed you up, 
Brown. When I am not here you are the 
laziest man in the office. 


* 


A certain famous motor-car manufac- 
turer advertised that he had put a car 
together in seven minutes. The next eve- 
ning he was called on the ’phone at dinner 
time and asked if it were so. 

“Ves,” was the reply. “Why?” 

“Oh, nothing. But I believe I’ve got 
the car.” 

* 


Wife — John, you'll have to take that 
ball away from baby; he hit sister on 
the head with it. 

John— Yes, dear—but you should 
have seen the curve the little cuss had on 
it. 

*% 

Boss: “Say, what does this mean? 
Someone just called up and said you 
couldn’t come to work because you were 
sick.” 

Employee: “The joke’s on him. He 
wasn’t supposed to call up until tomor- 
row!” 
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THE MISSION ANNUITY PLAN 


Brings you a Life Income of 6% on your Investment 
Makes you a Missionary in the Cause of Christ 


+ + & 
EXPLANATION OF MISSION ANNUITIES 


1—By making an OUTRIGHT GIFT to the society of the Redemp- 

torists Fathers of St. Louis, the Order binds itself by legal Contract, 

. pay. you 6% on the amount of your investment as long as you 
ve. 


2—At your death your Gift, or the Principal of your Investment, is 
used for the education of young men for the Redemptorist Priest- 
hood, and for other Missionary and Apostolic works of the Order. 

3—You hereby become an active sharer in the Missionary activities of 
the Redemptorist Fathers, and a perpetual Benefactor of the Order, 
participating in many rich spiritual blessings. 

4— Thus your income is fixed and guaranteed for life, and at a higher 
rate of interest than you could possibly realize on any other invest- 
ment with equal security. 


5—Moreover, you are absolutely sure that during your entire lifetime 
there will be no lowering of interest, no losses due to bad times, or 
poor investments, or bank failures, or the many unforeseen catises 
that lead to financial distress. 


6—Your interest is always forwarded to you with the utmost prompt- 
ness — either annually, or semi-annually, according to stipulation. 


7—As to the Safety or Security of your Mission Investment, it has the 
moral as well as the financial backing of the Redemptorist Order. 


8—A Mission Annuity Gift should amount to at least Five Hundred 
Dollars. 


- kk 
For further information write to — 


THE VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL, 
1118 N. Granp Bivp., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





‘Tue Prevce: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime or criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
"to strengthen. public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 

them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to. stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 


The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 
of reviewers: 


The Harvester Prince and the Pauper, The 
Hats Off The Preview Murder Mystery 
Hearts Desire Prison 


Here Comes Carter Quality Street 
High Wide and Handsome Racing Lady 
Hit Parade 


toga 
Previously Reviewed 
Affairs of y Ricks, The 


Rimber 
Remen.and Juliet 
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Make Way for a Lady 
Make Way for Tomorrow 
Man of Affairs 
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Man in Blue, The 
Before Breakfast 
the Girl 
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New Faces 
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‘Mile-a-Minute Love 
Mind Your Own Business 
M’Liss 
Motor Madness 
Mountain Music 
Mummy’s. Boys 
Murder With Pictures 
‘My American Wife 
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North of Nome 
North of the Rio Grande 
Off to’ the Races 
Gitl Said No, The 
d’s Country and the Woman 


Yello me 
¥ @ 
You Cent 





